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CHAPTER   I. 

F,  as  the  poet  sings,  "  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life,"  existence  at  the  old 
Grange  must  have  been  singularly 
flavourless  during  the  last  four  months  of 
that  year. 

Wolf  went  about  the  house  silent,  re- 
served, gloomy  as  usual,  shutting  himself 
much  in  his  own  room,  and  shunning  ever}^ 
possible  chance  of  a  tete-d-tete  with  Judith. 

Judith  went  about  the  house  also  much 
the  same  as  of  yore,  by  a  shade  possibly 
less  sunny  and  serene,  getting  possibly  one 
tithe  less  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  long- 
hours  she  spent  in  reading  before  a  big 
VOL.  n.  18 
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iire,  or  in  thinking  her  own  thoughts  in 
the  solitude  of  her  room. 

And  Mrs.  Eeece  went  about  the  house 
much  the  same  as  heretofore,  save  that  a 
rheumatic  stiffness  in  one  knee  had  made 
itself  felt,  and  she  was  compelled  to  use  a 
stick.  The  equable  i maimer  in  which  this 
lady  bore  her  misfortunes,  small  or  great, 
was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  over.  Let  her 
but  be  convinced  that  this  sorrow  or  that 
annoyance  was  inevitable  and  irremediable, 
she  at  once  accepted  the  situation  of  affairs, 
and  endeavoured  to  adapt  herself  to  it. 
Yet  one  could  scarcely  describe  her's  as 
the  patience  of  Job  ;  it  had  a  something 
Avhich  the  patriarch's  lacked,  and  which 
could  perhaps  best  be  described  as  a 
cheery  stoicism  ;  and  it  had  not  a  some- 
thing which  the  patriarch's  had — a  full, 
deep  chord  of  underlying  faith  and  hope. 

Of  course  it  might  be  that  these  deep 
chords  in  her  nature  had  been  sounded 
till  they  had  cracked  and  given  out  no 
more  music,  in  the  days  when  her  children 
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and  her  husband  had  been  taken  from  her, 
and  she  herself  had  been  smitten  with 
bhndness ;  that  was  a  matter  that  lay 
between  herself  and  her  Maker.  What 
the  world  saw  and  noted  was  a  cheerful 
garrulity,  which  talked  the  bitterness  out 
of  most  troubles  so  soon  as  they  made 
their  appearance  ;  an  active,  practical  ren- 
dering of  that  well-worn  byword,  "  Where's 
"the  use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk  ?  "  Thus, 
when  this  old  lady  saw  that  henceforth,  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  a  stick,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  be  her  daily  companion,  all 
she  said  was,  "  You'll  be  sure  to  buy  me 
a  nice,  strong,  elderly-looking  thing,  Wolf, 
with  a  good  stout  handle,  that  I  can 
have  well-padded ; "  and,  getting  this, 
she  concluded  the  matter  to  be  at  an 
end. 

It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  of  these 
three,  Mrs.  Eeece  got  the  most  out  of  life 
just  then?  A  comfortable  armchair  beside 
a  bright  fire,  her  mastiff  at  her  feet,  a 
weekly  letter  from  Oscar,  and  a  daily  hour 
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of  reading  from  Judith,  seemed  to  be  all 
she  asked  or  expected  in  the  way  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  getting  this  she  was  content. 
The  thing  that  troubled  her  most  was 
Wolfs  steady  refusal  to  assist  the  vicar  in 
any  of  the  services  at  Llanrhaiadr.  Every 
day  she  bemoaned,  as  cheerfully  as  she 
could  bemoan,  the  fact  that  not  Lord  and 
Lady  Euthlyn,  nor  the  Howells,  nor  the 
Madoxes,  liad  as  yet  heard  her  son  speak 
from  the  pulpit. 

"  My  dear,"  she  would  say  to  Judith,  "  if 
you  heard  him  but  once  I'm  sure  you 
would  never  forget  him.  I  have  seen  the 
people  positively  shiver — the  ostrich-feather 
that  bootmaker's  daughter  would  persist 
in  wearing  used  to  quake  like  an  aspen 
leaf — as  he  put  before  them  the  terrors 
of  the  last  day.  Now  everyone  says  Lord 
Euthlyn  is  a  hard  landlord — a  scare  once  a 
week  or  so  might  do  him  a  world  of  good. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Judith  assented,  at  the  same  tinle  feeling- 
sure  in  her  own  mind  that  if  Lord  Euthlvn 
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had  to  wait  for  his  "  world  of  good  "  till  it 
came  to  him  through  Wolfs  energetic 
preaching,  he  must  be  content  to  do 
without  it  till  the  end  of  time. 

For,  with  eyes  strengthened  and  quick- 
ened by  love's  magic  power,  she  looked  on 
this  man  now,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that, 
as  the  slow  winter  days  went  creeping  by, 
the  energy  was  dying  out  of  him,  his 
T^odily  and  mental  strength  seemed  daily 
dwindling,  his  hair  was  whitening,  his 
shoulders  rounding,  his  footsteps  slacken- 
ing into  the  gait  of  premature  old  age. 

How  her  heart  ached  over  him  !  How 
she  longed  to  go  to  him  and  say,  "  Trust 
me  all  in  all,  or  trust  me  not  at  all.  Give 
me  at  least  one  half  of  your  burthen  to 
bear,  let  it  be  what  weight  it  may."  One 
such  bitter,  helpless  cry  as  she  had  heard 
on  the  staircase  in  the  dead  of  night,  one 
such  look  of  dumb,  hopeless  misery  as  she 
had  seen  in  his  eyes  that  August  morning 
on  the  terrace,  would  have  brought  her  to 
his  side  with  these  words  on  her  lips.     But 
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as  neither  the  scene  on  the  staircase  nor 
that  on  the  terrace  was  re-enacted,  the 
words  remained  unspoken.  Wolf  went  his 
way,  getting  through  the  days  as  best  he 
could;  she  went  hers,  conscious  of  his 
misery,  her  own  heart  wrung  by  it,  yet 
unable  by  so  much  as  a  feather's- weight  to 
lighten  its  load. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  Mrs.  Eeece 
seemed  suddenly  to  wake  up  to  the  notion 
that  things  were  not  altogether  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

"  When  we  were  in  London,"  she  said, 
"  Christmas  was  always  the  busiest  time 
of  year.  There  were  the  trees  to  be 
dressed  for  the  Sunday-school  treats,  the 
teas  for  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the 
clothing-club  gifts,  and  a  world  of  other 
things  beside.  Wolf,"  here  she  suddenl}- 
turned  her  chair  to  face  the  corner  whence 
her  son's  voice  had  last  come  to  her, 
"  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  distribution  here?  I  don't  sup- 
pose, from  what  I  hear,  that  the  old  Squire 
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was  at  all  famed  for  liis  liberality  to  tlie 
poor ;  but,  really,  I  think  something  will 
be  expected  of  us  in  our  position.  Coals, 
or  blankets,  or  a  Christmas  dinner  to  the 
aged  poor." 

"Mother,  I  have  no  money  for  such 
things,"  said  Wolf,  quietly,  "  and  couldn't 
manage  it  if  you  wished  it  ever  so  much." 

"  No  money ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Eeece, 
blankly.  "  I  thought,  my  dear,  when  we 
came  here  there  was  to  be  no  lack  of  any- 
thing. Are  you  sure.  Wolf,"  this  said  in  a 
mysterious,  confidential  whisper,  "  that  old 
man  Maurice  hands  you  over  your  income 
properly  —  doesn't  keep  back  anything, 
I  mean?  Now,  you  know,  he  and  the 
old  Squire  used  to  have  terrible  disputes 
sometimes,  they  might  have  been  about 
money  matters." 

"  Mr.  Maurice  is  above  suspicion ;  he 
accounts  for  every  penny  he  receives," 
answered  Wolf,  with  decision ;  "  but  I 
have  had  heavy  calls  upon  me  of  late." 

Judith  thought  of  her  thousand  pounds 
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lying  idle  at  lier  father's  bankers,  but  did 
not  know  how  she  dared  offer  it  for  Wolfs 
acceptance. 

She  made  the  attempt,  however. 

"My  father  sends  me  home  so  much 
more    money    than    I    can    possibly    get 

through  ;  if  it  would  be  of  any  good " 

she  began,  hesitatingly. 

"  Child,  it  is  for  your  own  use,  and  must 
not  be  touched  by  any  hand  but  yours," 
said  Wolf,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no 
appeal. 

So  Judith  gave  in,  and  Christmas  passed 
away  at  the  old  Grange,  silently,  drearily, 
like  the  other  days,  unmarked  by  the  festi- 
vities or  bounties  supposed  of  necessity  to 
accompany  the  recollection  of  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem.  The  old  year  was  clanged 
out,  the  new  year  was  clanged  in,  by  the 
peal  of  weird  old  bells  at  Llanrhaiadr  that 
had  done  similar  clanging  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years ;  the  woods  grew  hoary 
with  January  frost ;  the  little .  stream, 
sacred   to   the  memory  of   St.   Govan  the 
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Good,  shut  itself  in  an  ice  prison  of  its 
own  making  ;  the  peaks  and  crags  of  the 
blue  mountains  looked  kingly  and  desolate 
with  their  crowns  of  snow,  as  no  doubt 
they  had  looked  some  decades  of  centuries 
before  the  eye  of  man  had  gazed  on  them, 
or  foot  of  man  had  trodden  them  ;  and 
Judith,  crouching,  kneeling,  or  sitting  be- 
fore a  large  fire  in  her  own  room  or  in 
Mrs.  Eeece's  little  morning-room,  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  to  herself  that  never 
before  in  her  experience  had  short  winter 
days  spun  themselves  out  to  such  an  un- 
conscionable length ;  never  before  had  it 
been  her  good  or  evil  fortune  to  welcome 
with  such  eagerness  the  long  winter  nights 
of  sleep  and  oblivion. 

Perhaps  if  Oscar  had  come  home  for  the 
vacation  thinp^s  mi^ht  have  been  a  little 
more  cheery.  But  Oscar  did  not  take  his 
Christmas  holiday  that  year  ;  he  had  availed 
himself  of  Wolfs  permission  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  college  with  a  will,  and  had 
placed  himself  under  one  of  the  masters  at 
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Dr.  Martin's  establishment  to  be  prepared 
for  the  civil  service  examination.  As  here- 
tofore, he  never  mentioned  Leila's  name  in 
any  one  of  his  letters,  but  Judith  felt  she 
knew  what  was  in  the  boy's  heart,  what 
wild  hopes  he  was  fostering,  what  crazy 
possibilities  in  the  future  he  was  looking 
forward  to,  that  he  set  to  work  in  such 
mad  earnest  to  shorten  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence, if  not  to  fortune. 

Tlieo,  however,  in  her  long,  rambling 
letters,  written  in  bold,  schoolboyish  hand, 
spoke  freely  of  her  sister  and  her  mal- 
practices. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say,"  she  wrote, 
'^  Leila  has  been  packed  off  to  Strasbourg 
at  last.  She  carried  on  abominably  all  the 
time  we  were  in  Switzerland — Oscar  was  in 
despair,  and  threatened  to  break  his  neck 
down  a  precipice  two  or  three  times,  only  I 
persuaded  him  out  of  -it — and  came  home 
with  the  full  intention  of  making  everybody 
as  w^retched  .as  she  could  all  through  the 
winter.     It  was  only  a  vet.'s  son,  too,  wlio 
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was  going  in  for  surgery  at  Guy's,  and  not 
a  particularly  handsome  fellow  —  huge 
hands  and  feet — a  sort  of  Bob  Sawyer- 
looking  individual.  Anyhow,  Oscar  thrashed 
him  one  evenino-  in  Eichmond  Park — he 
ought  to  have  thrashed  Leila  instead,  and 
I  told  him  so — and  then  pa  thought  it  was 
time  Leila  was  packed  off  again,  so  he 
started  her  the  next  day  for  Strasbourg, 
and  I  don't  believe  will  have  her  back  till 
after  Easter." 

This  was  good  news  to  Judith.  It  pained 
her  to  think  of  the  daily  torture  this  boy- 
lover  must  have  gone  through  with  his 
heart  in  such  cruel  keeping.  Once  she 
had  hinted  to  Mrs.  Eeece  her  fears  for 
Oscar,  and  had  suggested  the  desirability 
of  finding  another  home  for  him  than  Dr. 
Martin's.  Mrs.  Eeece  had  carried  her 
hints  and  suggestions  to  Wolf,  herself 
endorsing  them.  But  Wolf  had  scouted 
both. 

"  If  it  be  as  you  say,"  he  had  said,  "  he 
will   live   out   this    fancy — at    his    age    it 
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can  be  nothing  more — better  on  the  spot 
where  he  formed  it  than  anywhere  else. 
He  will  meet  many  such  girls  as  Leila 
Martin  before  he  is  many  years  older.  Is 
he  to  run  away  from  his  work  every  time 
they  cross  his  path  ?  " 

So  the  suggestion  came  to  nothing,  but, 
nevertheless,  Judith  heard  with  not  a  little 
delifi^ht  that  the  dano^erous  beauty  had  been 
removed  from  Oscar's  orbit,  thereby  free- 
ing the  lad  from  a  few  of  his  many  daily 
heart-twinges. 


CHAPTER  II. 

|^i(|pHE  dreary  winter  came  to  an  end 
at  last,  as  all  things  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  must  come  to  an  end 
in  this  rickety,  scene-shifting  world  of  ours. 
January's  snows  disappeared,  February's 
sunshine  fled  away  in  tears  before  the  blufl' 
boisterousness  of  lusty  March,  who  in  his 
turn  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  captive 
and  led  forth  in  chains,  by  balmy-breathed 
soft-handed  April.  The  whole  earth  seemed 
charged  with  promise ;  one  could  hear  it 
in  the  swinging  tree-tops,  as  the  jays  and 
linnets  fluttered  in  and  out,  saying  pretty 
things  to  each  other  about  sweethearting 
and  nest-making  ;  one  could  see  it  in  the 
growing    greenness   of   the   grass   beneath 
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one's  feet,  in  the  deepening  blue  of  the  sky 
overhead,  and  the  fieecy  whiteness  of  the 
saiHng  clouds  ;  one  could  scent  it  in  every 
passing  breeze  which  brought  back  tales  of 
violets  in  wooded  hollows,  of  primroses 
yellowing  the  furzy  hillside. 

Emphatically  a  time  for  promises,  no 
matter  where,  when,  and  how  they  are  to 
be  paid  ;  for  weaving  dreams  and  building 
castles,  no  matter  how  quickly  they  may 
melt  into  air,  or  crumble  into  dust ;  for 
rejoicing  in  the  mere  fact  of  one's  youth 
and  gladness,  no  matter  how  soon  one  may 
be  called  upon  with  folded  hands  and 
numbed  hearts  to  chant  the  Nunc  dimittis 
and  say  good-bye  to  both.  All  hail !  The 
tourney  is  before  us,  the  pageant  is  to  the 
fore;  never  mind  the  wrung  sinews,  the 
crushed  limbs,  the  dead  bodies,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  fill  the  arena.  "  Those 
about  to  die  salute  thee  ! "  But  the  time 
for  dying  has  not  yet  come.  Let  us  cry 
while  we  can  with  whole  heart, "  All  hail !  " 

It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  if  Judith,  in 
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company  with  all  creation,  felt  the  rush  of 
spring — joy,  and  gladness  in  her  heart.  On 
the  wrong  side  of  forty,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  shut  one's  door  in  the  face  of  hope  and 
bright  suggestions  of  future  possible  or  im- 
possible happiness ;  but  on  the  right  side  of 
twenty,  it  is  more  difficult.  The  door  has 
a  knack  of  swinmno^  back  asrain  on  its 
easy  hinges  so  fast  as  it  is  shut  ;  indeed, 
of  the  two,  it  is  far  harder  to  keep  it 
shut  than  open. 

At  least  so  Judith  found  it,  as  with  the 
birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  dormice  she 
woke  up  to  the  sense  of  spring  regnant 
once  more,  and  went  forth  with  all  the 
glad  young  things  to  snufF  the  sweet  fresh 
air  and  build  her  castles  as  she  listed. 

If  she  had  looked  the  matter  steadily  in 
the  face,  she  might  possibly  have  seen  on 
what  narrow  foundations  those  castles  were 
built,  how  their  very  erection  was  due  as 
much  to  an  instinct  called  forth  by  the 
glad  spring  summons  as  the  nest-building 
of  the  jays  and  linnets.     But  she  did  not 
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SO  look  the  matter  in  tlie  face ;  she  only 
said  to  herself,  as  she  fastened  her  nosegay 
of  daffodils  in  her  bodice  and  took  her 
packet  of  morning's  letters  to  read  in  the 
mossy  old  garden : 

"  My  opportunity  to  help  him  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  and,  ah,  how  I  will  jump 
at  it !     Dear  Uncle  Pierre  !  " 

And  here  she  gave  a  good  kiss  to  the 
thin  foreign  envelope  addressed  in  the 
tremulous  old  writing,  which  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

But,  alas  !  tears,  not  kisses,  were  to  greet 
the  contents  of  the  letter  when,  the  seal 
broken,  she  had  seated  herself  on  a  garden- 
chair  to  devour  them. 

The  letter  was  dated  from  Marseilles,  and 
announced  the  fact  that  Uncle  Pierre  was 
en  route  for  the  north  of  China  to  join  the 
Jesuits'  mission  there.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
letter  of  farewell  to  her.  Judith  felt,  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  it  was  an  eternal 
farewell.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  struoolincr  with  her  tears. 
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Ah  me !  what  a  different  letter  to  the 
one  she  had  expected — full  of  all  the  news 
she  loved  best  to  hear,  of  her  dear  old 
friends  at  St.  Andre  ! 

A  voice  sounded  at  her  side.  It  was 
Wolfs. 

"  Judith,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  was 
at  my  study-window,  and  saw  you  drop 
your  letter.  Tell  me,  child,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Is  it  bad  news  of  your  father  ?  " 

Judith  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face. 

"  Eead  it,"  she  said,  pointing  to  her 
letter.     "  It  is  from  Uncle  Pierre." 

Wolf  read  it.  It  was  a  pathetic  letter 
enough — the  cry  of  a  man  whose  house- 
hold gods  were  shattered,  and  therefore  he 
would  sweep  away  the  niche  that  had  held 
them. 

"I  did  not  write  to  you  before,  my 
child,"  he  wrote,  "  for  I  felt  you  would 
have  flown  to  me  to  say  adieu,  and  your 
soul  is  too  young  to  bear  the  shock  of  so 
dolorous  a  parting — mine  too  old.  I  have 
VOL.  n.  19 
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laid  for  you  a  wreath  of  amaranth  on  Aunt 
Maggie's  grave.  Pray  for  her,  my  child, 
pray  for  me  as  I  pray  for  you,  for  her. 
Let  our  prayers  go  up  one  essence  to  our 
Father's  throne,  that  they  may  return  to 
us  again  a  dew  of  peace  and  benediction. 
All  good  angels  keep  thee,  my  Judith,  with 
their  outstretched  wings  !     Adieu  !  " 

Wolf  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the  date  of 
the  letter. 

"If  it  had  come  one  day  sooner,  you 
might  have  telegraphed  a  good-bye  to  him. 
Oh,  Judith,  do  not  cry  so  bitterly  ;  I  can- 
not, cannot  bear  it.  What  can  I  say  to 
comfort  you  ?  " 

Judith  made  no  reply ;  her  voice,  indeed, 
was  beyond  her  controh 

"What  can  I  say  to  you?"  Wolf  went 
on,  in  hopeless,  weary  fashion.  "  I  used 
at  one  time  to  know  how  to  comfort  people, 
but  somehow  I  have  no  words  now.  Oh, 
child — child,  do  not  grieve  in  •  this  way  ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  tears." 
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And  this  was  all  lie  could  say,  seated 
there  by  her  side  among  the  laurels,  and 
holding  her  hand  firmly  in  his  own — 
"  Child,  child,  do  not  grieve ;  I  cannot, 
cannot  bear  to  see  your  tears." 

Judith  found  her  voice  at  last,  and  tried 
to  smile  up  at  him,  but  it  was  a  very  wan 
little  smile. 

"  I  must  seem  so  foolish,  but  I  know  it 
is  a  good-bye  for  ever,  and  I  did  so  love 
him  ! "  was  all  she  could  say,  and  then  the 
tears  flowed  afresh. 

"Foohsh?"  cried  Wolf.  "Ah,  your 
folly  is  wiser  than  most  men's  wisdom. 
But  I  would  to  heaven  I  could  bear  this 
sorrow  for  you — every  sorrow  to  your 
life's  end.  Ah,  why  must  those  who  have 
done  no  sin  be  made  to  shed  tears  like  the 
guilty  and  hard-hearted  ?  Oh,  Judith,  be 
comforted  ;  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  to  see 
your  grief." 

And  this  from  one  whom  she  knew  had 
a  sorrow  to  endure  beside  which  hers  must 
seem    as    a    pin-prick    to    a    sabre's    cut! 

19—2 
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She  dried  lier  eyes  and  folded  her  letter. 
Wolf  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I'm  such  a  bad  comforter,"  he  said ; 
"  it  was  not  always  so  with  me.  I  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  say  a  word  you  could 
fix  in  your  mind  and  carry  away  with 
you."  His  thoughts  were  evidently  going 
back  to  the  days  of  his  ministry  among 
those  poor,  squalid  ones  in  London.  His 
face  looked  dreary  and  haggard  in  the 
sunshine,  his  voice  had  a  piteous,  hopeless 
ring  in  it. 

Her  heart  ached  with  its  load  of  un- 
uttered  sympathy — words  rushed  to  her 
lips. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  struggling  hard  to 
keep  the  tears  out  of  her  voice,  "you 
would  like  to  deal  out  sympathy  and 
kindness  all  round — to  bear  everyone's 
sorrows  for  them.  But  you  would  keep 
your  own  locked  up  in  your  heart,  and 
let  no  one  stretch  out  a  hand  to  help 
you." 

She     spoke    rapidly,    impetuously,    not 
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weighing  her  words,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  had  said  till  they  were  spoken ; 
they  were  in  very  truth  the  overflowings 
of  a  full  heart.  Wolf  dropped  the  hand 
he  held  suddenly,  as  though  it  had  stung 
him.     He  looked  sorely  troubled. 

"  What  if  no  outstretched  hand,  however 
kindly,  would  be  of  any  use  ?  "  he  asked, 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  How  can  you  tell  tliat  if  you  put  them 
all  on  one  side  ?  "  retorted  Judith,  speaking 
with  the  same  earnest  vehemence.  "  Hands 
that  look  weak  and  foolish  may  yet  do 
some  good  work  if  it  be  given  them." 

She  was  not  prepared  for  the  sudden 
sharp  cry  with  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  confronted  her. 

"  Judith,  Judith,"  he  cried,  "  what  would 
you  have  of  me  ?  Leave  me  alone,  I 
implore  you.  Why  do  you  tempt  me  in 
this  way  ?  Would  you  have  me  shift  my 
wretchedness  from  my  own  heart  to  some- 
one else's." 

"Yes,  I  would,"  she  answered,  boldly 
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she  had  overstepped  the  bounds  now,  and 
was  determined  not  to  be  driven  back  till 
she  had  done  her  work,  "  if  that  other 
heart  is  willing  to  be  burdened  with  it. 
Oh,  Wolf,  Wolf,"  she  cried,  calling  him 
now  for  the  first  time  by  his  Christian  name 
with  trembling  lips,  and  eyes  that  pleaded 
with  her  voice,  "  if  you  will  not  trust  me 
with  your  sorrow,  is  there  none  other  in 
the  whole  world  who  could  help  you  ? 
Your  mother — dear  Oscar  ?  " 

"  Child,  what  if  it  be  not  sorrow  but  sin 
that  I  keep  unspoken  ?  " 

The  c[uestion  fell  like  a  sudden  frost 
across  her  burning,  passionate  words.  She 
grew  deathly  white ;  for  a  moment  her 
heart  felt  benumbed. 

"  If  it  be  sin,"  she  whispered  falteringly, 
"  surely  you  have  sorrowed  over  it,  and 
can  believe  it  will  be — may  be — pardoned 
to  you?" 

"  Child,  what  if  it  be  sin,  deliberately 
and  intentionally  persisted  in?"  he  asked 
in   the  same   heart-wrung  voice  as  before. 
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Judith  fell  back  in  her  seat,  putting  her 
hand  before  her  eyes  as  though  she  would 
shut  out  some  sudden  horror. 

"  Oh  no,  no  I  "  she  cried  ;  "  I  will  not 
believe  it — I  cannot  believe  it  of  you. 
You  are  bewildered,  mistaken." 

"  Ah,  Judith,"  he  went  on,  scarcely 
heeding  that  she  had  spoken,  "  you  would 
not  dare  ask  to  share  such  a  burthen  as 
that.  You  will  not  beg  of  me  my  secret^ 
now  that  you  know  it  is  a  guilty  one." 

Judith  drew  her  hand  from  her  face ; 
her  calmness  had  come  back  to  her.  She 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  stood  by  his  side, 
pale  and  tranquil. 

"  Wolf,"  she  said,  laying  one  small  hand 
on  his  arm,  "  though  your  secret  be  a 
guilty  one,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  share  it. 
Not  that  I  may  help  you  to  hug  it  in  your 
own  heart,  but  that  I  may  help  you  to 
get  rid  of  it,  as  one  would  a  plague  spot 
or  leprosy." 

A  mist  came  before  Wolfs  eyes ;  he 
looked   down   wonderingiy   into    the    pale 
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face  uplifted  to  his  own.  Ilis  lips  parted 
irresolutely,  and  closed  again.  He  bent  low, 
as  though  about  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 

There  came  a  sound  of  footsteps  along 
the  gravel-path  at  this  moment.  He 
sprang  from  her  side  like  some  guilty, 
startled  thing. 

Davies,  the  one  man-servant  the  house 
could  boast,  came  slowly  towards  them, 
with  a  bit  of  pasteboard  in  his  hand, 
which  he  presented  to  Wolf. 

"  A  lady  has  come,  sir,  and  wishes  to 
see  you,"  he  said.  "  She  has  driven 
straight  from  tlie  station,  and  lias  a 
portmanteau  with  her,  as  though  she 
meant  to  stay.  She  told  me  to  give  you 
her  card,  and  you  would  know  all  about 
her." 

Wolf  took  the  card.  On  it  was  written, 
"Miss  Delphine  Pierpoint,  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  Canada." 

He  staggered  into  the  seat  he  had  just 
quitted,  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly 
struck  with  cold  steel. 
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"  Go,"  he  said  to  tlie  man,  "  tell  her  I 
am  coming." 

Then  when  Davies  was  out  of  sight, 
he  turned  desperate,  imploring  eyes  on 
Judith. 

"  Judith,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  as  one  might  speak  who 
had  the  beak  of  an  eagle  in  his  heart, 
draining  his  life's  blood,  "  a  moment  ago 
you  offered  me  help  of  any  sort  or  kind 
I  needed.  Are  you  willing  to  give  me 
that  help  now  ?  " 

Judith  stood  before  him  calm  as  before  ; 
a  shade  paler — that  was  all. 

"  Yes,  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  power. 
What  can  I  do  ? "  she  asked,  speaking 
scarcely  above  her  breath. 

"  One  thing  I  implore  you  not  to  do, 
that  is,  leave  me — leave  this  house,"  he 
answered  in  the  same  restrained  voice. 
Then,  suddenly  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
seized  both  her  hands,  passionately, 
imploringly.  "  Oh,  Judith — Judith,"  he 
cried,  "  I  could  never  need  your  help  more 
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than  I  shall  need  it  now.  Keep  by  my 
side,  I  beg  of  you  ;  do  not  leave  me,  do  not 
give  me  up.  Swear  to  me  that  you  will 
not  go  away  from  me,  come  what  will,  no 
matter  who  may  try  to  drive  or  draw  you 
away." 

Judith  suffered  her  hands  to  remain  in 
his  tightening  yet  ice-cold  clasp.  She 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  deep  blue  sky  above 
them,  as  though  to  call  it  to  witness  her 
solemn  words. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,  nor  give  you  up, 
till  3^ou  say  to  me,  '  Judith,  go,' "  she 
answered  in  low,  clear  tones. 

East  winds,  blight,  snow,  frost,  set  in 
sometimes  without  warnino'  in  the  blithest 
of  spring-tides.  The  promise  of  this  spring 
was  o^one  for  ever  now. 


CHAPTEE    in. 

2//^|E^S  Judith  passed  the  low  drawing- 
4i^piiS  room  wmdows,  half  opened  to 
let  m  the  sweet  spring  sunshine, 
she  heard  a  female  voice  speaking  in  high- 
pitched,  somewhat  shrill,  but  nevertheless, 
not  unmusical,  tones. 

"  I  hope  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Eeece,"  it  was  saying.  "  I  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  on  purpose  to  bring  you  news. 
Bertha  is  dead — her  lungs  were  always 
weak,  you  know — but  the  boy  still  lives 
— a    poor,    puny   little   creature !  " 

Wolf's  reply  did  not  reach  Judith's 
ear,  for,  with  almost  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind  itself,  she  sped  along  the  terrace, 
anxious  only  to  get  into  some  dark,  quiet 
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corner,  to  beat  down  tlie  tumult  in  her 
heart  and  arrange  the  incoherence  of  her 
thoughts. 

Had  she  parted  the  bushes,  and  looked 
in  through  the  window,  she  would  have 
seen  a  young  lady  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  looking  up  with 
much  earnestness  right  into  the  eyes  of 
stalwart,  blank-faced  Wolf.  She  was 
elegantly  attired  in  grey  fur  mantle, 
grey  fur  hat,  with  just  a  coquettish 
peeping  out  here  and  there  of  delicate 
pink.  She  was  small  and  slight  in  figure 
— as  small  and  as  slight  as  Judith  her- 
self. Her  complexion  was  of  a  rich 
cream  tint,  deepening  almost  to  a  bronze 
on  her  throat  and  towards  the  roots  of 
her  crisp  dark  hair.  A  faint  Hush  of 
colour  tinged  each  cheek.  Her  eyes 
were  dark  as  her  hair,  and  had  that 
excess  of  brilliancy  which  suggests,  some- 
where among  the  toilet  accessories,  a 
bottle  of  belladonna.  They  were  much 
given    to   sudden    upliftings,    rapid   down- 
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droopings,  and  all  sorts  of  dartings  and 
piercings,  as  Wolf  was  soon  to  find  out 
to  his  cost.  Her  teeth  were  pearly  white, 
small,  and  childish-looking ;  her  lips  were 
coral-red,  pretty  when  parted  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  but  a  little  given  to  a  reso- 
lute tightening  —  a  shutting- with-a-snap 
sort  of  look — when,  the  speech  ended, 
she  awaited  her  answer.  They  were  thus 
tightened,  and  the  effect  was  not 
pleasant,  as  she  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  waiting  for  Wolf's  reply  to 
her    question  : 

"  I  hope  you    are  glad  to  see  me  ?  " 

But    answer   she   got  none. 

"You  should  have  written  to  prepare 
me  for  your  coming,"  was  what  he  said, 
in  a  tone  that  would  have  frozen  any- 
one less  frost-proof  than  Miss  Delphine 
Pierpoint. 

"  What  need  ? "  she  said,  laughing 
lightly,  a  low,  odd,  but  nevertheless 
musical  laugh.  "  Pleasure  is  doubled 
when   it  comes  as  a  surprise.     Now  con- 
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fess  you  would  not  have  been  half  so 
glad  to  see  me  if  you  had  been  expect- 
ing me,  say  for  the  last  month  or  six 
•weeks,  saying  to  yourself,  '  Will  she 
come  ?  will  she  not  ? '  like  any  poor 
lover  waiting  for  his  lady  under  a  tryst- 
ing  tree !  Ah,  the  suspense  would  have 
been  beyond  bearing  by  this  time.  Now, 
confess,  Mr.  Wolf ! "  And  again  she 
laughed  a  long,  low,  rippling  laugh — a 
laugh,  however,  that  had  not  one  vestige 
of  mirth   in   it. 

So  at  least  thought  Judith  when,  about 
half  an  hour  later,  she  made  Miss  Del- 
phine  Pierpoint's  acquaintance  at  the 
luncheon-table,  and  heard  her  give  one 
low,  long  laugh  at  a  remark  poor  Mrs. 
Eeece  was  making  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

"  More  girls !  "  the  old  lady  was  say- 
ing ;  "  did  you  say  another  young  lady, 
my  dear  ?  Dear  me,  dear  me !  where  do 
they  all  come  from?  They  seem  like 
the   loaves    and    fishes,    miraculously    in- 
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creasing,  and  they  more  than  meet  our 
wants.  Now  tell  me  what  this  one  is 
like." 

There  was  no  time  even  to  say 
"  Hush ! "  Miss  Pierpoint  was  well  into 
the  room,  and  heard  distinctly  every 
word.  Then  she  had  given  lier  long, 
rippling   laugli. 

Judith  looked  up  at  her.  What  was 
that  laugh  like  ?  It  wasn't  exactly  the 
sort  of  laugh  heard  sometimes  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  when  a  man  gets  up  and 
tells  you  he  is  a  laid-out  corpse  read}^ 
for  interment,  and  then  laughs  in  your 
face.  Not  quite,  though  it  seemed  to 
recall  it.  Judith  racked  her  brains,  and 
suddenly  there  flashed  into  them  an  old 
Ehine  legend  describing  the  laugh  of  the 
trolls  and  gnomes  underground,  when 
they  found  a  man  careering  about  their 
treasure-caves,  and  shut  their  gold  and 
diamond  doors  upon  him.  "We  have 
caught  a  man  and  caged  him,"  their  laugh 
seemed-  to    say,    and    Judith,    in     fancy. 
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could  hear  tlie  same  refrain  in  Miss 
Pierpoint's    musical    ripple. 

Wolf  introduced  the  young  lady  to  his 
mother  simply  as  "  an  old  friend  of  my 
cousin  Bernard's." 

Mrs.  Eeece,  from  her  place  at  table, 
lield  out  her  hands  in  welcome. 

"Any  friend  of  Bernard  Eeece  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  most  Avelcome  here.  Of 
course  you  will  sit  down  to  luncheon 
with  us,  and  I  hope  will  be  able  to  spend 
a  few  days,"  she  said   pleasantly. 

"  In  which  case  may  I  be  allowed  to 
remove  my  furs  ? "  said  Miss  Pierpoint 
with  an  eng^asfino^  frankness,  at  the  same 
time  bending  an  inquisitorial  look  on 
Judith,  which  seemed  to  say  :  "  Now  who 
and  what  are  you — relative,  friend,  or 
'  nearer  and  dearer  one  '  still  ?  It  is  my 
business    to    find    out." 

Wolf  made  no  attempt  at  an  introduc- 
tion. Judith,  looking  up  in  his  face,  saw 
that  a  change  had  passed  over  it  since 
they  had  parted  in  the  garden.     Then  it 
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had  looked  white  and  haggard  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
the  face  of  a  man  responsive  to  sympathy, 
mobile  with  passionate  suffering ;  now, 
though  white  and  haggard  still,  it  was 
hard  and  inexpressive  as  the  rough 
mountain  side  itself;  responsiveness  and 
mobility  were  gone ;  it  was  granitic  in 
its  effacement  of  all  human  feeling.  Only 
his  eyes,  which  burned  and  glowed  beneath 
his  bent  brows  with  carbuncle-like  fierce- 
ness, told  that  a  human  soul  was  housed 
within  him  still. 

There  came  a  momentary,  awkward 
pause,  which  Judith  abbreviated  by 
coming  forward  and  offering  to  assist  Miss 
Pier  point  in   removing  her   fur-cloak. 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  it's 
awfully  heavy,  and  this  room  is  awfully 
hot,"  and  she  slipped  the  weighty  gar- 
ment into  Judith's  arms.  "J^o,  thanks, 
I'll  keep  my  hat  on,  at  an}^  rate  till  you 
show  me  up  to  my  room.  Is  this  where 
I'm  to  sit  ?  "  taking  the  fourth  place  at 
VOL.  II.  20 
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the  table,  as  she  spoke,  easily  and  naturally 
as  though  she  had  taken  it  every  day  of 
her   life   from   babyhood   upwards. 

"  She  is  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  Eeece 
evidently  ;  is  she  as  much  a  stransrer  to 
Wolf?"  wondered  Judith,  a  vague,  uneasy 
feeling  taking  possession  of  her. 

"  Negus — very  hot  please,"  said  Miss 
Pierpoint,  pushing  aside  her  glass  of 
sherry.  "  I'm  just  a  little  nipped  with  my 
long  drive.  Do  you  know  this  is  my 
first — my  very  first  visit  to  England,"  this 
to  Mrs.  Eeece,  "  and  I'm  sure  you'll  take 
it  as  a  compliment — a  very  great  com- 
pliment— when  I  tell  you  that  I  only 
stayed  one  night  in  London,  just  to 
rest  myself,  so  anxious  was  I  to  see 
Bernard's  old  home  and  Bernard's  onl}' 
relatives." 

"  A  very  great  compliment,  my  dear," 
answered  Mrs.  Eeece- politely — she  called 
Miss  Pierpoint  *'  my  dear,"  conjecturing 
that  so  young  a  voice  in  speaking  and 
aughing    must   of  necessity    belong    to    a 
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girlish  owner.  "  Are  you  Bermudian  ?  " 
added  the  old  lady  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"  No  ;  Canadian  —  that  is  to  say,  my 
father  was  an  Irishman,  and  my  mother 
a  Frenchwoman  ;  therefore,  I  must  be  a 
Canadian,"  laughed  the  lady. 

"  Was  it  in  Canada  you  first  made 
Bernard's  acquaintance  ? "  queried  Mrs. 
Beece,  adding,  by  way  of  making  the 
conversation  general :  "  There  is  a  young 
lady  seated  opposite  who  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  hear  Bernard  Eeece's  history 
after  he  left  England — I  mean  during  the 
three  or  four  years  that  he  lived  abroad 
after  his  father's  death.  She  is  always 
teasing  me  with  questions  about  it." 

Wolf  turned  sharply  round  upon  Judith. 

"  Why — why,  what  possible  interest  can 
it  have  for  you  ? "  he  asked  with  an 
almost  fierce  eagerness. 

"  The  interest  of  the  romantic  and  the 
mysterious,"  answered  Miss  Pierpoint, 
intercepting  Judith's  reply ;    "  those  three 
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or  four  years  abroad  were,  possiljly,  the 
most  romantic  portion  of  a  most  romantic 
career.  Now,  the  question  is,"  and  she 
darted  a  side-lon<s  smihnrr  o^ance  ric^ht 
up  into  Wolf's  face  from  beneath  the 
brim  of  her  grey  beaver,  "  wliat  did  he 
do  with  himself  during  those  years?  With 
whom  did  he  pass  the  greater  part  of 
this   time?" 

No  wonder  she  had  chosen  to  retain 
this  grey  beaver  during  luncheon;  its 
easy  curves  not  only  set  off  the  most 
piquant  of  profiles,  but  its  bent  brim 
afforded  ample  covert  beneath  which  to 
carry  on  any  amount  of  sideway  fire. 

Wolf  was  unequivocall}^  disturbed.  Mrs. 
Eeece,  who  could  not  see  his  face,  calmly 
continued    the   conversation. 

"Well,  my  dear,  if  j^ou  ask  me  what 
he  did  those  two  or  three  years,  I  should 
say  a  great  many  things ;  and,  if  you 
ask  me  with  whom  he  passed  his  time, 
I  would  venture  to  say  with'  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  you  would  attempt 
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to  count  upon  the  fingers  of  both  your 
liands." 

"  Then  you  would  be  quite  wrong  in 
both  your  repHes,"  answered  Miss  Pier- 
point,  keeping  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
Wolfs  face,  as  though  she  were  watching 
for  the  efiect  of  her  words  on  him.  "  In 
the  first  place,  he  did  but  one  thing 
during  those  years — cruised  about  in  his 
3^acht  from  port  to  port ;  in  the  second 
])lace,  his  time  was  passed  entirely  in  the 
society  of  but  two  persons.  I  speak  from 
positive,  actual  experience,  for  those  two 
persons  were  my   sister   and  myself !  " 

Wolf  jumped  up  from   table. 

"  Mother,  we  have  all  finished  lunch 
this  ten  minutes ;  don't  you  think  the 
drawing-room  would  be  a  lighter,  plea- 
santer  room  than  this  ?  "  he  queried,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wolf,"  said  Miss 
Pierpoint,  with  a  little  echo  of  her  usual 
laugh,  "  I  have  not  yet  concluded  my  mid- 
day repast.     I  wind   up   every  meal  with 
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a  glass  of  dry  sherry  and  a  plain  biscuit 
— milk-biscuit,  if  you  have  such  a  thing 
in  the  house — I  cultivated  the  taste  with 
great  diligence  during  my  yachting  period  ; 
it  made  me  so  thoroughly  independent  of 
bad  cooks  or  bad  hosts.  Let  a  dinner 
or  luncheon  be  what  it  will,  give  me  a 
glass  of  dry  sherry  and  a  biscuit  to 
finish  up  with,   and  I'm  content." 

Wolf,  in  silence,  handed  the  young  lady 
her  biscuit,  and  poured  out,  with  a  some- 
what unsteady  hand,  her  glass  of  dr}' 
sherry. 

Mrs.  Eeece  looked  as  she  felt,  a  little 
bewildered. 

"  Well,"  she  said  frankly  enough, 
"  thino's  have  changed  since  I  was  a  oirl ! 
The  longer  I  live  the  more  convinced  I 
am  of  it !  "  Then  she  went  back  to  their 
former  topic  of  conversation.  "  And  so 
Bernard  Eeece  was  fond  of  yachting !  I 
suppose  that's  how  so  much  of  his 
money  went.  But  I  don't  think  he  took 
to   it    till    his    father    died.     The    people 
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here — old  Maurice  and  the  others — seem 
to  have  heard  nothing  about  a  yacht." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  When  the  old  man 
died,  young  Mr.  Bernard  went  straight 
to  New  York ;  there  it  was  the  yacht  was 
built  for  him.  A  beautiful  thing  it  was 
too — the  Kestrel  it  was  christened.  I 
think  I  have  a  photograph  of  it  I  can 
show  vou,  somewhere  amono-  niv  thino^s. 
My  sister  and  I  had  the  honour  of  going 
with  Mr.  Bernard  on  its  first  cruise — 
rather  a  longish  one  too — to  Bermuda." 

"  My  dear,"  queried  Mrs.  Eeece  anxious- 
ly, for  her  ideas  of  propriety  were  at  that 
moment  being  subjected  to  volcanic  action, 
"  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  sister 
had  ^ome  elderly  person  to  accompany 
you — to   act  as   chaperon,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course !  "  replied  the  young 
lady ;  "  we  had  an  old  horror  of  that 
sort  on  board.  Thank  Heaven  !  she's 
dead  now,  the  nasty  old  gryphon,  and 
won't   worr}^  anybody  any  more." 

Mrs.  Eeece  grew  suddenly  grave. 
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"  In  m}^  y^ung  days,"  she  said  with 
dignified  emphasis,  "  young  people  used 
to  treat  their  elders,  if  not  with  reverence, 
at   least   with   respect." 

Miss  Pierpoint  shot  a  mischievous  glance 
at  Judith  tlirouofh  the  branches  of  the 
silver  epergne  which,  filled  with  spring 
blossoms,  decorated  the  centre  of  the  table. 

"  Ah,  that  sort  of  thing  went  out  with 
the  patches,  and  curtsies,  and  the  '  sirs,' 
and  '  madams,'  of  our  great-grandmothers," 
she  began. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  young 
people,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Eeece,  who  was 
evidently  beginning  to  lose  her  temper, 

"  And,  instead  of  respect  and  reverence," 
pursued  the  young  lady,  pushing  her  chair 
back  from  the  table,  "  we  give  them 
adoration.  Xow  middle-ai]fe  is  delightful, 
so  far  as  it  goes,"  here  brilliant  side-firing 
at  Wolf,  lost  upon  him,  however,  for, 
with  hand  pressed  upon  Jiis  eyes,  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  moody  and.  unob- 
servant ;  "  but,   unfortunatelv,   it  does  not 
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go    far    enough !     Only    when    it   reaches 
old  age   does  it   become   adorable !  " 

Here,  with  a  sudden  graceful  move- 
ment, she  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  Mrs.  Eeece's  chair,  and,  raising  the 
old  lady's  hand  to  her  lips,  kissed  it  once, 
twice,  and  again. 

It  was  gracefully,  winningly  done,  yet 
on  one  at  least  of  the  spectators  it  failed 
of  its  effect.  The  idea  somehow  came 
into  Judith's  mind  that  this  young  lady 
had  more  than  once  gone  through  this 
or  a  similar  performance,  and  before  a 
larger  and  more  public  audience  ;  it  brought 
a  curious  succession  of  ideas  in  its  train. 

Mrs.  Eeece  looked  more  than  ever 
bewildered,  yet  withal  slightly  mollified. 
Judith  thought  it  best  to  attempt  a 
diversion.  This  young  lady's  conversation 
and  demeanour  evidently  jarred  not  a 
little  upon  Wolf;  she  was  altogether  a 
new  experience  to  his  mother. 

"  Shall  I  take  Miss  Pierpoint  up  to  my 
room   to  remove  her  hat  ? "   she   asked  of 
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Mrs.  Eeece.  "Will  you  come?"  this, 
turning  to  the  young  lady,  who,  having 
risen  from  her  knees,  was  standing  close 
to  the  window  surveying  the  ill-kept  gar- 
den, the  luxuriance  of  the  shrubs,  the 
weedy  condition  of  lawn  and  borders. 

Wolf  at  this  moment,  with  a  sharp, 
sudden  movement,  faced  his  mother. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  in  an  odd,  un- 
pleasant, jarring  voice,  "  Miss  Pierpoint 
has  taken  a  long  journey  to  see  us.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  if  she  will 
make  our  house  her  home  during  the 
remainder  of  her  stay  in  England  ?  " 

If  Eve,  after  the  fall,  had  been  in  a 
position  to  offer  the  old  serpent  a  bower 
in  Paradise,  she  might  have  done  it  in 
much  such  a  tone. 

Mrs.  Eeece  with  difficulty  got  her  breath 
together  to  ejaculate  "  W^ha-at !  " 

Then  she  strove  to  gain  time  for  her- 
self. 

"  Are  you  making  a  long  stay.  Miss 
Pierpoint  ?      Have    you    many   friends    in 
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England  ?  "  she  asked,  weighing  meantime 
in  her  own  mind  the  probability  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends  contending  each  in 
turn  for  the  privilege  of  Miss  Pierpoint's 
society. 

"  My  length  of  stay  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances.  I  don't  know  a  soul 
in  England  besides  yourselves.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  accept  your  most  kind  invi- 
tation," was  the  gracious  response.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  as  though  an 
idea  were  Dressinor  on  her  brain  to  which 
she  must  give  utterance,  she  exclaimed : 
"  What  a  beautiful  place  this  might  be 
made  with  a  little  time  and  a  lot  of 
money  spent  upon  it !  But,  oh  dear, 
what  a  mistake  to  let  those  big  trees 
grow  right  up  to  the  windows :  they 
ought  to  be  cut  down — every  one  of 
them.  Yes,  I'm  quite  ready,"  this  to 
Judith,  who  stood  w^ith  her  hand  on  the 
door,  mutely  regarding  her. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  room  she 
gave  Wolf,  not  a  sideway  passing  glance. 
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but  one  bold,  unmitigated  stare — a  look 
at  once  critical,  appraising,  measuring, 
as  tlioucfh  she  were  takino;  the  standard 
of  the  man,  his  mental  and  physical 
capabilities. 

"  Ah,"  she  said  to  Judith  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them,  "  he  would  make  a 
magnificent  Lear.  Of  course  he  would 
have  to  straighten  out  his  round  shoulders 
a  bit  before  he  would  be  '  every  inch  a 
king ; '  but  he  would  do  to  perfection — I 
can  see  it  in  his  face — the  '  Kill,  kill,  kill, 
kill,  kill,  kill ! '  " 

At  each  repetition  of  the  word  she 
raised  her  voice  a  tone  or  two,  till  the 
last,  given  with  clear,  far-reaching  em- 
phasis, seemed  to  fill  the  old  hall  where 
they  stood,  ring  along  the  corridors,  and 
echo  up  the  staircase  to  the  roof  itself. 

The  servants  heard  it  as  they  sat  at 
their  mid-day  meal,  and  laid  down  their 
knives  and  forks,  and  came  creeping  up 
the  kitchen-stairs  to  peep  and  .listen. 
Bryce  heard  it  as  she  stood  counting  her 
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jam-jars,  and  she  left  off  her  counting, 
and  came  glaring,  yet  quaking,  along  the 
corridor.  Mrs.  Eeece  heard  it  as  she 
sat  in  the  dining-room  mildly  discussing 
the  oddities  of  the  new  comer.  Wolf 
heard  it,  and  jumped  to  his  feet,  flung 
open  the  door  of  the  room,  and  asked  in 
his  deep  and  always  tragedy  tones  : 

"  What  is  it  ?  What,  in  Heaven's  name, 
are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Doing !  "  repeated  Miss  Pierpoint,  re- 
suming her  usual,  pretty,  child-like  inflec- 
tion of  voice.  "  I  am  only  quoting 
Shakespeare :  don't  you  know  the  part  ?  " 
Then  turning  to  Judith,  she  whispered  into 
her  ear :  "  And  he  would  do  even  better 
the  howl,  don't  you  know  ? "  And  now 
she  raised  her  voice  asfain  into  "Howl, 
howl,  howl,  howl !  "  till  the  final  "  howl  " 
made  the  old  roof  rino-  ao-ain. 


Then  she  fluncf  her  arm  round  Judith' 


waist. 


"  Come   along,  show  me  your  room.     I 
dare  say  we've  nearly  frightened  the   old 
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lady  out  of  lier  senses  by  this  time.  Up 
the  stairs,  did  you  say  ?  You're  a  nice, 
good-looking  girl ;  "  this  with  a  pretty 
elder-sister  sort  of  air ;  "  and  you're  not 
a  Eeece,  are  you  ?  No !  I'm  glad  of 
that.  And  you're  not  in  love  with 
that  thunderous,  frowning  King  Lear,  are 
you,  as  otherwise  we  might  come  to  cross 
anchors  ?  Forgive  my  nautical  phrase- 
ology ;  I  caught  it  out  yachting  with 
Bernard  Eeece.     Come  along." 


CIIAPTEE  IV. 

P^glEGO,  the  Virgin,  turning  the  line 
into  a  tight-rope,  or  dancing  a 
minuet  with  Taurus,  the  bull, 
along  the  ecliptic,  would  have  been  a 
commonplace  person  beside  Miss  Delphine 
Pierpoint  in  these  early  days  of  her  visit 
to  the  Grange.  Judith,  growing  strangely 
quiet,  yet  keenly  observant,  as  the  odd, 
frolicking  time  went  by,  could  only  hold 
in  her  breath  and  wonder.  As  for  poor 
Mrs.  Eeece,  she  passed  incessantly  from  one 
fit  of  astonishment  into  another,  and  went 
about  saying  to  everyone  she  met,  "  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  Can  you  tell  me,  what 
does  it  all  mean  ?  "  A  question  which  no 
one  made  the  feeblest  effort  to  answer. 
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Bryce  even,  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
regularly  every  moriiiug  w^lieii  she  came 
for  her  day's  orders,  was  startled  out  of 
her  usual  stony  reserve  with  her  mistress, 
into  something  approaching  a  friendh' 
loquacity,  and  contributed  her  quota  of 
experiences  of  the  young  lady's    vagaries. 

"  She     told     me    only    yesterday,"    she 
grumbled,     " '  to     go     to     the    devil    and 
shake-    myself,'     only    because     I     asked 
her   if  she   w^ould    have  some    tea.      Tlien 
what     does     she    do    but    grimace    right 
up     into      Mr.     Davies's     face    when     he 
brings    her     her     letters.       Now,    ma'am, 
I    know    Mr.     Davies's    mouth    is    drawn 
down  at    the  right  corner,    and  has    been 
ever    since    his    ague-fit    a    year    and    a 
half  ago,  and    I    know,   too,    his   left  eye 
has   a  cast  in  it  enough  to  set  one  shiver- 
ing ;  but  for  all  that  I    will    say    it's    not 
manners  for  a  lady  to  make  faces  at  him. 
Kot  but  wdiat  I  would  rather  be  ofrimaced 
at  than  served  as  she  served  me,  not   half 
an  hour  afterwards,  Avhen  I  took  her  the 
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newspapers.  Up  she  jumped  out  of  lier 
cliair,  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  gave  me  a  kiss  on  both  cheeks. 
'  Bryce,'  she  said,  with  one  of  her  odd, 
Avild  laughs,  '  many's  the  good  kiss  I've 
given  your  Master  Bernard  ;  take  it  and 
welcome.'  But  even  that  fit  didn't  last 
till  I  could  get  out  of  the  room.  She 
asks  me  the  next  minute  if  it's  going  to 
rain  or  be  dry,  and  because  I  tell  her  I 
haven't  the  ordering  of  the  weather,  and 
can't  say  for  certain,  she  calls  me  '  an 
old  horror,'  tells  me  my  eyes  are  made 
of  glass ;  then  she  hisses  at  me  for  all 
the  world  as  if  I  were  a  cat,  and  orders 
me  to  get  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as 
possible,  or  she'll  throw  something  at  my 
head.  What  we're  all  coming  to  in  these 
days,  is  more  than  I  can  say  ?  "  and  so 
on,  and  so  on,  going  back  to  her  usual 
strain  of  gloomy  muttering. 

Judith  felt  the  air  thickening  daily.    She 
noticed   that   Wolf    at   this    time    seemed 
possessed   with    a    spirit    of   apprehension 
VOL.  n.  21 
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and  unrest.  Ilis  absence  of  mind  liad 
vanished  ;  in  its  stead  tliere  had  seemed 
to  come  a  constant  uneasiness,  a  tiger- 
like watchfulness  over  Miss  Pierpoint  and 
her  movements.  Let  her  be  in  the  room, 
his  eyes  never  lifted  from  her  face,  his 
ears  waited  for  every  syllable  she  uttered  ; 
let  her  be  out  of  it,  he  seemed  always 
on  the  alert  for  her  return. 

Judith  noted  all  sorts  of  moods  show- 
ing themselves  in  his  eyes — bad,  black 
moods  at  times  ;  sullen  and  defiant  at 
times  ;  heart-broken  and  despairing  at 
others.  When  the  heart-brokenness  and 
despair  showed  in  them  most  he  would 
sometimes  suddenly  cross  the  room  to 
Judith's  side,  make  her  speak  to  him  by 
putting  some  simple  question,  evidently 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  hearing  her  voice 
in  reply,  would  touch  her  hand,  would 
look  round  furtively,  open  his  lips  as 
though  about  to  speak,  would  abruptly 
shut  them,  then  turn  away,  and  avoid 
her   for  the  rest  of  the  day.     When  the 
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black,  bad  mood  was  on  him  lie  never 
went  near  her  from  morning  till  night,  and 
his  eyes  would  rest  on  Miss  Delphine  with 
an  expression  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

As  for  Miss  Delphine, i  her  voice,  look, 
and  manner  by  turns  flung  fascination  or 
defiance  at  him.  She  called  him  "  Eoyal 
Lear "  to  his  face,  and  carolled  to  him 
in  quaint  melody  odd  snatches  of  poor 
Tom's  songs,  "  Child  Eowland  to  the  dark 
tower  came,"  or  '^  Saint  With  old  footed 
thrice  the  wold."  When  the  frown  on 
his  face  was  at  its  blackest  and  worst, 
she  would  lean  forward  with  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  reproduce  it  on  her 
own ;  when  he  seemed  listless  or  moody 
at  meals  she  would  stir  him  into  sudden, 
uneasy  life  by  some  anecdote  of  Bernard 
Eeece  on  board  his  yacht,  or  some 
casual  allusion  to  her  poor  sister  Bertha, 
and  her  short  married  life.  Like  some 
strong,  wild  animal  caught  in  a  lair, 
and  bound  hard  and  fast,  by  turns 
he   would   chafe  and  struggle  against  his 
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bonds,  by  turns  lie  clown  wearily  under 
them.  Now  his  face  said  to  her — or 
so  it  seemed  to  Judith  — "  Do  your 
worst,  I  defy  you!"  anon,  "For  Heaven's 
sake,  have  mercy  on  me,  now  that  the 
game  is  so  entirely  in  your  own  hands !  " 

"  She  is  part  of  his  guilty  secret," 
thought  Judith,  her  old  heart-ache  and 
pain  growing  on  her  tenfold,  and  one 
miserable  surmise  after  another  taking 
shape  and  form  in  her  brain. 

She  felt  herself  strong  to  help  this  man, 
if  he  would  but  let  her  ;  nay,  would  he 
or  would  he  not,  she  would  fain  have 
opened  the  door  of  his  prison-house,  could 
she  but  have  found  the  right  key  to  fit 
into  the  lock. 

Weary  hours  of  thought  this  hunting 
for  the  key  brought  her — weary  hours 
of  prayer,   sleepless  nights,    anxious  days. 

If  only  dear  Uncle  Pierre,  with  his 
gentle  heart  and  wise  head,  could  have 
been  there,  she  felt  things  might  have 
grown  plainer  to  her  ;    right  would  have 
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been  stronger  in  the  liouse,  opportunity 
for  evil  less.  But  there  was  she,  siuoie- 
lianded,  trying  to  fight  Goliath ! 

Over  and  over  again  she  tried  to  make 
Wolf  sjDeak  to  her  of  himself;  she  tried 
to  make  him  understand  that  she  was 
waiting  for  his  confidence  ;  that  she  stood 
there,  as  of  old,  ready  and  willing  to 
stretch  out  a  hand.  It  had  to  be  done 
-in  odd  moments,  when  they  chanced  to 
meet  in  corridor  or  on  staircase,  for, 
whether  it  was  that  he  was  afraid  to 
trust  Miss  Pierpoint  out  of  his  sight,  or 
whether  a  similar  fear  possessed  this  young 
lady,  certain  it  is  that  morning,  noon,  and 
night  found  them  always  in  each  other's 
company. 

Once,  meeting  him  in  the  hall  on  his 
way  from  the  dining-room  to  his  study, 
Judith  paused,  resolutely  stopping  his  way, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Can  no  one  help  you,  or  do  anything 
for  you  ?  " 
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He  looked  down  on  her  with  eyes  into 
which  there  leapt  a  sudden  tenderness,  a 
very  passion  of  yearning. 

"Yes,  I  am  ill,  Judith,"  he  answered  in 
tones  that  confirmed  his  words.  "  Pray 
for  me,  child — pray  for  me  that  the  end 
may  not  come  yet.  I  want  just  a  year 
or  two  more — that's  all." 

"  St.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 
He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  nine  fold," 

carolled  Delphine's  voice  through  a  half- 
opened  door;  and  Wolf  started  from 
Judith's  side  as  though  she  herself  were 
the  black  night- mare. 

He  turned  back  for  one  moment. 

'■'  Judith,"  he  said  hurriedlv,  lookimr 
over  liis  shoulder  meantime,  "  when  you 
write  to  Oscar,  tell  him  from  me  he  is 
not  to  come  home  this  Easter — not  to 
come  home,  you'll  make  him  understand, 
on  any  pretext  whatever." 
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^KSCAE,  however,  as  it  happened 
)M  showed  not  the  sHghtest  indina- 
tion  to  come  home  that  Easter. 
He  sent  Judith  a  long  letter,  which  he 
asked  her  to  read  to  his  mother  and 
Wolf,  explaining  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  this.  It  was  the  sweetest  and  most 
solemn  letter  she  had  ever  had  from  him 
— the  longest  too,  it  may  be  added,  for 
it  covered  nearly  two  sheets  of  note- 
paper,  and,  strange  to  say,  had  not  one 
word  in  it  about  fishing-rods  or   hunters. 

It  began  as  usual  by  giving  Judith  the 
latest  intelligence  of  the  Ee treat.  How 
that  a  new  pupil  had  come,  a  young 
Lord  Havers,  who  was  no  end  of  a  good 
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fellow,  and  with  whom  he  had  struck  up 
a  hard-and-fast  friendship.  J3ut  it  went 
on  quickly  enough,  as  Judith  knew  it 
would,  from  a  lord  to  a  lady,  and  that 
lady  Leila  Martin,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Here  Oscar  seemed,  somehow,  to  find  his 
words  failing  him,  for  he  wrote  in  odd, 
broken  sentences,  as  one  might  whose  pen 
was  too  heavily  charged,  or  whose  hand 
was  too  tremulous  to  hold   it. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  write  my  next 
news,"  so  ran  the  letter,  "  for  the  joy 
that  is  in  my  heart.  Leila  ^lartin  has 
at  last  promised  to  be  my  wife — promised 
to  wait  years  for  me,  if  need  be— months, 
if  I  can  make  it  months.  We  have  been 
corresponding  ever  since  she  went  away 
to  Strasbourg,  and  she  has  written  it  all 
down  in  her  dear  writing  that  she  will 
be  mine  when  I  am  able  to  ask  for  her. 
Dr.  Martin  chives  his  consent  conditionallv. 
Leila  comes  home  this  Easter.  God 
bless  her !  I  know  1  am  not  worthy  of 
her,    never  can  be.      I    can  only  hope  to 
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prove  to  her  how  true  my  love  is — 
nothing  more.  This  midsummer  there 
will  be  a  heavy  exam,  on ;  if  I  pass  it  I 
am  all  rio-ht  for  the  Foreioii  Office.  Pass 
it  I  will.  I  mean  to  show  you  all  how 
1  can  work  now." 

And  then  the  letter  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion. 

Judith's  eyes  swam  with  tears  of  ready 
sympathy.  Was  she  glad  ?— was  she 
sorry?  She  did  not  know,  she  scarcely 
dared  to  ask  herself.  She  only  felt  the 
letter  of  congratulation  would  be  very  hard 
to  write,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  very 
short  one — would  in  all  ^probability  con- 
sist but  of  one  sentence,  such  as,  "  God 
bless  you,  dear  Oscar,  and  give  you  every 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come  I "  nothing 
more. 

She  went  at  once  to  take  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Eeece  or  Wolf.  Looking  casually 
throuo^h  one  of  the  windows   she  saw  the 

o 

latter  walking    on  the    terrace    with    Del- 
pliine — Miss  Delphine,   be    it   noted,    with 
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a  cigarette  between  her  pretty  rows  of 
pearls. 

"  Where  can  I  smoke  ?  Can't  do  with- 
out a  whifF  after  dinner,"  she  had  asked 
Wolf  on  the  day  after  her  arrival. 

Wolf  had  politely  suggested  the  terrace. 

"  Very  well,"  the  young  lady  had 
replied,  "  that  will  do,  as  it  has  set  in 
warm  just  now.     Now,  a  cigarette,  please." 

Wolf  had  confessed  himself  innocent  of 
cic^ar-case. 

"  Bernard  Eeece  invariably  carried  one 
for  my  sole  use,"  replied  Miss  Delphine 
with  a  coquettish  upward  look  into  Wolf's 
face ;  "  and  I  shall  think  it  very  sweet 
if  you  will  do  the  same,  taking  care  the 
cio^arettes  are  machine-made.  I  abhor 
those  hand  -  made,  weak  -  in  -  the  -  middle 
things." 

And  Wolf,  oddly  enough,  had  at  once 
taken  the  young  lady's  hint,  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  cigarette-case,  show- 
ing a  special  anxiety  over  the  make  and 
substance  of  its  contents. 
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They  were  leaning,  over  the  stone 
parapet,  side  by  side,  when  Judith 
looked  out  at  them.  Wolf  shifted  a 
little  farther  from  Delphine  as  he  saw 
her  approaching. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  fire 
behind  the  mountains  ;  the  sharp  crags 
and  castle-like  turrets  were  washed  in 
tawny-gold  ;  the  wood  beneath  lay  steeped 
in  an  amber  mist. 

Wolf  in  silence  took  the  letter  Judith 
held  out  to  him. 

Miss  Delphine  for  an  instant,  took  her 
cisfarette  from  between  her  teeth  to  in- 
dulge  in  a  string  of  appreciative  epithets 
on  mountain,  wood,  and  sky.  She  was 
greatly  given  to  ecstatics  over  scenery, 
or  "  scenic  effects,"  as  she  was  apt  at 
times  to  style  the  rapid  atmospheric 
chancres  this  vale  and  mountain  rano-e 
were  wont  to  exhibit. 

"  In  all  your  life  now,  did  you  ever 
see  anything  more  gorgeous,  more  sur- 
passingly lovely  ? "    she  asked,  turning   to 
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Judith.  "  Now,  surely  you  can  spare  it 
one  little  adjective  out  of  your  abun- 
dance?" This  added  with  a  graceful 
wave  of  head  and  hand. 

"  God  made  a  whole  beautiful  world, 
sunrise,  sunset,  colour  and  shade,  and 
only  called  it  '  very  good.'  This  is  '  very 
good,' "  answered  Judith,  coldly. 

Delphine  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
went  back  to  her    cigarette. 

Wolf  looked  up  from  the  letter.  His 
eyes  were  a  little  dimmed,  but  his  voice 
sounded  hard  and  stern  as  ever. 

"  It  will  come  to  nothing,  of  course," 
he  said,  "  but  it  will  stimulate  him  in  liis 
work.  That  will  be  so  much  to  the  good 
for  him."  Then  he  turned  to  Delphine 
with  what  seemed  to  Judith  a  quite  un- 
necessary explanation  that  the  letter 
was  from  his  brother  ;  that  he  was  work- 
ing hard  to  obtain  a  Government  billet, 
and  had  just  engaged  himself  to  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady. 

"Ah,   I    know— Mr.    Oscar,"    said    Del- 
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phine,  promptly.  "  Now,  is  lie  at  all  like 
you,  in  any  way?" 

"I  thank  Heayen,  no!  "  answered  Wolf, 
with  an  earnestness  that  was  startling. 

Judith  felt  herself  in  the  way. 

"  Shall  I  read  this  letter  to  your 
mother,  or  will  you?"  she  asked  a  little 
coldly,  for  his  manner  repressed  and 
pained  her. 

"  If  you  will,  I  shall  be  glad,"  was  all 
his  answer. 

Then  he  turned  to  Delphine  once  more, 
proffering  the  cigarette-case. 

There  came  a  sudden  rush  of  tears  to 
Judith's  eyes.  She  dashed  them  back, 
and  said  to  herself,  it  was  only  the  glare 
of  the  brilliant  sunset  that  had  dazzled 
her,  and  made  her  scarcely  able  to  see 
her    way    along    the    dark    passage. 

Straight  into  the  drawing-room  she 
went,  hoping  to  find  Mrs.  Eeece  there. 
No  signs  of  her,  howeyer,  and  library  and 
breakfast-room  were  searched  with  the 
same  result. 
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"  Perhaps  she  may  have  gone  back  to 
the  dmmg-room,"  she  thouglit,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  her  way  thither. 

The  dining-room  was  nearly  as  dark  in 
broad  dayhght  as  the  dreary  library 
itself,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  old 
yews  whose  growth  Miss  Delphine  had  so 
much  deprecated.  Now,  with  twilight 
shadows  beginning  to  fall,  it  was  dim 
almost  as  any  under-sea  grotto  might   be. 

"  Are  you  in  here,  Mrs.  Eeece  ? "  she 
asked,  merely  putting  her  head  inside  the 
door. 

"  My  mother  has  gone  up  to  her  room  ; 
she  was  tired,"  said  a  deep  voice  from 
one  of  the  window  recesses  ;  "  come  in  a 
moment,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Judith  started.  Wolf,  of  course  it  was  ; 
but  was  Delphine  with  him  ? 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  she  asked  below  her 
breath,  for  the  dread  of  Delphine's  sudden 
appearance  from  an  unexpected  corner 
was  beginning  daily  to  grow  upon. her. 

"  She    is    upstairs    in    her    own    room," 
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answered  Wolf  with  a  slightly  scornful 
accentuation  of  the  pronoun.  "But  I 
want  to  ask  you  something,  child.  Have 
you  friends  or  relatives  an3^where  in 
England  with  whom  you  could  stay, 
for    a    time  at  any  rate — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly ;  there  was  a 
wistful  sadness  in  his  voice  which  cut 
Judith  to  the  heart. 

Her  eyes  grew  burning  hot,  her  voice 
was  choking. 

"  Are  you  sending  me  away  ? "  slie 
cried.      "Has  it  come  to   that  already?" 

As  she  made  out  his  face  in  the  dim- 
ness it  seemed  to  her  growing  whiter  and 
whiter. 

"  Judith,"  and  his  voice  was  imploring, 
tear-charged,  "  do  not  tempt  me  to  drag- 
down  into  the  mire  one  whose  place  is  of 
right  among  the  angels  of  God.  Child, 
in  the  years  to  come,  this  brief  year  of 
life  your  will  be  over-lived,  forgotten.  I 
want  you  to  begin  the  over-living  and 
forgetting  as  quickly  as  may  be." 
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"  It  will  never  be  over-lived,  never  for- 
gotten," she  cried  passionately,  striking 
her  hands  together.  "  This  should  be  my 
home  for  at  least  another  year.  Why 
will   you    drive    me    out   of    it  ?      Why — 

"  Why — why !  "  echoed  a  voice  outside 
on  the  terrace ;  and  looking  up,  they  saw 
Delphine  standing  at  the  open  window 
with  a  pleasant  smile  half  parting  her 
pretty  lips.  " '  Still  through  the  haw- 
thorn blows  the  cold  wind,' "  she  lightly 
carolled,  looking  up  into  Wolfs  white, 
stern  face.  Then  she  turned  to  Judith, 
and  striking  her  hands  together,  mimicked 
with  an  exactness  that  could  only  come 
from  years  of  trained  practice  her  "Why 
will  3'ou  drive  me  out  of  it  ?    Wliy — why?" 

Wolf  turned   upon   lier  fiercely. 

"What  were  you  doino^  there,  lurking 
outside  the  windows  in  the  dark  ? "  he 
asked  vehemently,  furiously. 

Delphine  laughed  her  usual  gnome-like 
laugh. 
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"Is  it  worse  to  lurk  outside  windows 
in  the  dark  than  to  lurk  inside  them,  Mr. 
Wolf?  "  she  said,  throwing  back  question 
for  question.  "I  left  my  book  on  the 
terrace.  I  have  no  maid;  I  come  down 
to  fetch  it ;  I  hear  your  voices ;  I  join 
in  your  talk.  Voila  tout.  But,  seriously, 
1  repeat  Miss  Judith's  question — why  must 
she  be  driven  out  of  the  house  ?  Why 
must  she  leave  us  without  rhyme  or 
reason  ?     Why — why  ?  " 

Judith  shivered  at  the  mimicry  of  her 
own  passion,  which  with  literal  truthfulness 
this  young  lady  once  more  reproduced. 

'•  There  is  ample  reason  why  she  should 
go,"  answered  Wolf,  at  bay  now,  and  reck- 
less of  consequences ;  "  as  ample  reason 
as  there  could  be  for  any  pure-minded 
girl  to  leave  a  place  where  impurity  and 
unholiness  are  beginning  to  flourish ;  as 
there  could  be  for  a  white-robed  angel  to 
spread  its  wings  and  set  itself  free  from 
the  devils  of  hell."  He  set  his  teeth  over 
the  last  words.  He  had  neared  the  window 
VOL.  ir.  22 
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as  he  spoke  little  by  little,  and  now  looked 
down  in  lier  face  with  a  light  in  his  eyes 
that  meant  danger. 

But  Delphine  only  laughed  up  at  him 
in  reply. 

"  Which  of  us  is  angel — which  devil  ?  " 
she  asked,  showing  her  double  row  of 
pearls. 

Judith,  all  white  and  tremulous,  tottered 
to  his  side. 

"  Am  I  to  go  ?  Do  you  say  I  am  to 
go  ?  "  she  asked  in  low,  quivering  tones. 

He  looked  down  into  her  upturned  face 
— looked,  looked,  looked  into  the  deptlis 
of  her  eyes  as  though  he  would  look  his 
soul  away.  His  lips  moved.  A  "  Yes " 
seemed  to  form  on  them,  then  died  away 
unspoken.  He  took  her  hands  for  one 
brief  instant,  crushing  them  almost  in  a 
fervid  clasp,  let  them  go  again  abruptly, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  strode  away  from 
them,  down  the  darkening  garden-paths 
out  into  the  shadows  of  the  fields  beyond. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 
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pppYENTUALLY  there  was  to  be  war 
W^i  to  the  knife  between  Delphine 
and  Judith :  but  w^ar  to  the  knife 
with  Delphine  was  to  mean  one  thing,  with 
Judith  another. 

With  Delphine  it  was  to  mean  the  fairest 
and  sweetest  of  morning  greetings  and 
evening  "  good-nights,"  an  incessant  flow 
of  light,  amusing  talk  whenever  they  two 
chanced  to  be  alone  together,  or  of  subtly 
insinuated  flatteries  if  a  third  person  were 
in  the  room.  This  to  Judith's  face.  Behind 
her  back  it  was  to  mean  a  few  good  round 
curses,  hurled  after  her  through  open 
window  or  half-shut  door,  a  life-hke 
mimicry  of  her  gait,  manner  of  speaking 
and  listening,  to  any   one  of  the  servants 


*>*>. 
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who  was  to  be  had  for  an  audience,  and  a 
half-hour  or  so  of  steady  gloomy  thought 
when,  alone  in  her  own  room,  she  sat  un- 
braiding  her  hair  before  retiring  for  the 
night. 

"With  Judith  it  was  to  mean  long  hours 
of  thought,  of  prayer— of  weeping,  it  might 
be,  for  her  eyes  often  looked  heavy  and 
tired,  and,  after  a  time,  large,  dark  purple 
rings  began  to  encircle  them.  In  Delphine's 
society  it  was  to  mean  a  coldness  and  dis- 
tance of  manner,  a  repressiveness,  so  to 
speak,  which  would  have  utterly  frozen 
anyone  susceptible  of  the  process,  though 
on  Delphine  it  entirely  failed  of  its  effect ; 
and  an  avoidance  of  that  young  lady  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  one  person  living  in  the 
same  house,  and  sitting  down  to  the  same 
table,  to  avoid  another  ;  the  passing  of  as 
much  of  her  time  as  possible  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  room,  or  alone  with  Mrs.  Eeece ; 
and  the  careful  shunning  of  all  mention  of 
Miss  Delphine's  name  to  any  living  soul  in 
the  house.     In  old  Mrs.  Eeece's  company 
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this,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  matter  that 
required  skill  and  determination. 

On  the  night  on  which  Wolf  had  gone 
out  alone  into  the  darkness,  Judith  sat  up 
watching  for  his  return  till  day  broke  in 
the  eastern  sky,  and  the  mountains  were 
aflame  with  ruddy  gold,  all  sorts  of  terrors, 
meantime,  filling  her  heart.  Then,  j  ust  when 
her  body  was  at  its  weakest,  and  her  fears 
at  their  strongest — when  she  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  suspense  was  no  longer  endu- 
rable, and  had  tied  on  her  hat,  resolved  to 
go  forth  in  search  of  him — she  heard  the 
garden-gate  swing  back,  and  saw  him  come 
slowly  along  the  gravel  path,  with  bent 
head,  lagging  footsteps,  limp  spiritless  gait. 
At  the  same  moment  she  heard  the  window 
of  the  room  over  her  own  opened  with  a 
very  determined  flourish.  This  was  Oscar's 
room,  and  for  the  nonce  had  been  given 
up  to  Delphine.  Judith  knew  what  would 
follow  now. 

First  there  came  a  low,  mirthless  laugh, 
then  the  fragment  of  a  song  : 
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"  Slcepest  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd?" 

then  a  coquettish  "  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Wolf!  What  an  early  riser  you  are!  I 
should  have  been  glad  of  a  morning's  walk 
had  I  known  I  could  have  had  a  com- 
panion." 

Judith  threw  off  her  hat,  and  flung  her- 
self on  her  bed,  heart-sick  and  worn  out 
with  her  night's  vigil.  Baffled  and  weary, 
she  pressed  her  fingers  on  her  hot  eye-balls. 
If  she  could  but  have  gone  out  and  met 
him,  had  but  one  word  out  there  with  him 
in  the  open !  Noay  she  felt  all  attempts 
to  see  or  speak  alone  with  him  would 
and  must  be  futile,  for  this  day,  at  any 
rate. 

Delpliine  with  her  Argus  eyes  would  be 
here,  there,  everywhere,  or  if  not  here  or 
there  in  actual  bodily  presence,  tlie  con- 
sciousness of  her  proximity  would  be  in 
every  hole  and  corner,  of  house  and  garden 
(just  as  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  infection  in  the  air  spreads  itself  every- 
where when  fever  is  in  a  house),  effectually 
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preventing    any   exchange   of    confidences 
between  Wolf  and  herself. 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  her  —  a 
thought  so  like  an  inspiration,  that  she 
was  fain  to  believe  that  one  of  her  guar- 
dian-angels in  passing  had  breathed  it  into 
her  ear.  Why  not  write  to  him  ?  True  it 
might  be  difficult  on  paper  to  express  all 
the  pity  she  had  in  her  heart  for  him,  all 
her  intensity  of  desire  to  help  him  ;  but  so 
was  this  difficult  to  do  face  to  face  with 
him,  for  words  would  fail,  and  her  voice 
would  falter ;  and  more  than  difficult — 
— utterly  impossible  to  accomplish  with 
the  shadow  of  Miss  Delphine  hovering 
near,  ready  to  fall  upon  them  at  any  mo- 
ment. Yes,  she  would  write,  and  rising 
from  her  bed,  she  got  out  her  pens  and 
paper,  rang  her  bell  for  one  of  the  maids, 
whom  she  heard  stirring  about  the  house, 
and  asked  to  have  her  breakfast  brought 
to  her  in  her  own  room,  at  the  same  time 
sending  a  message  of  excuses  to  Mrs.  Eeece, 
together    with    Oscar's    letter,    which    she 
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thouglit  it  possible  Wolf  might  read  to  her 
after  breakfast. 

Not  a  doubt  about  it,  there  never  was  a 
letter  more  difficult  to  write.  It  was  not 
that  tlie  words  would  not  come,  they  came, 
alas  !  only  too  thick  and  fast  —  fervent 
passionate  words,  wdiich  as  she  wrote  them 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  made  hand 
and  pen  alike  tremulous  and  incapable, 
and  which,  when  she  read  afterwards, 
she  tore  into  a  thousand  morsels,  won- 
dering over  her  own  effrontery  in  writing 
them. 

Sheet  after  sheet  of  note  paper  shared 
the  same  fate.  This  was  too  hot,  that  was 
too  cold.  This  showed  too  plainly  how  her 
heart  ached,  and  burned,  and  suffered  with 
his  suffering  ;  that  was  just  such  a  letter 
as  an}^  well-meaning,  well-wishing  friend 
might  write — a  sort  of  letter  that  meant 
no  more  than  "  I'll  help  you  if  I  can,  but 
there  are  otliers  who  could  do  far  more 
for  3'Ou." 

It  was  not   till  the  biix  hall   clock  had 
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chimed  eleven,  that  her  task  was  done,  and 
even  then  not  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  herself. 
Only  once  did  she  trust  herself  to  read  her 
letter  through  before  she  folded  and  sealed 
it. 

This  was  how  it  ran  : 

"I  have  tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  get 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words  to 
you.  Much  against  my  will  I  take  up  my 
pen  to  write  them.  They  are  words  which 
would  have  been  far  better  spoken.  They 
will  look  ugly  enough,  I  know,  when  I  have 
written  them  down. 

"  For  they  are  words  of  entreat}^  and  of 
warning.  I  know  it  will — it  must  seem  to 
you  the  height  of  presumption  that  I,  little 
more  than  a  child  in  years,  should  presume 
to  entreat,  to  warn  you,  a  minister  of 
God.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  once,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  you  called  upon  me  for 
such  help.  I  cannot  forget  your  cry, 
'  Judith,  help  me  ! '  nor  my  own  solemn  vow 
as  I  stood  by  your  side  in  the  garden  that 
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I  would  never  fail  you  in  your  time  of 
need.     Have  you  forgotten  this  ? 

"I  do  not  wish — nay,  I  will  not  force 
myself  upon  your  confidence,  I  do  not  wish 
to  stretch  out  my  hand  and  say  it  is  the 
only  one  that  can  help  you  now ;  but  I  do 
say  that  those  other  hands  stretched  out  to- 
wards you  will  not  help  you  in  your  neces- 
sity, for  they  are  false  hands  and  evil 
ones.  Do  you  know  to  whose  hands  I  am 
referring  ?  To  Miss  Pierpoint's  —  none 
other's. 

"  You  will  say,  'How  dare  I  thus  pre- 
sume to  pass  judgment  on  one  almost  a 
stranger  to  me.  How  can  I  know^  whether 
she  is  true  or  false  ? '  I  only  know  what 
my  heart  tells  me  about  her.  I  feel  positive 
—  aye,  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence 
— that  if  you  yield  to  her  influence  you 
will  yield  to  an  influence  that  will  destroy 
you  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

"  Pardon  me  for  writino-  these  words  to 

o 

you — pardon  me  if  I  repeat  once  more  the 
vow  I  made  to  you  in  the  garden,  '  I  will 
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never  leave  you,  nor  give  up  the  hope  of 
helping  you,  till  you  say  to  me,  '  Judith, 
go!'    "  " 

"  Judith  Wynne." 


It  would  require  not  a  little  courage  to 
give  this  letter  to  Wolf,  to  place  it  in  his 
hand  and  say,  "  There,  read  it  when  you 
are  alone."  Yet  this  was  what  she  resolved 
to  do.  Past  eleven  o'clock !  Yes,  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  in  his  study  now,  engaged 
with  Maurice,  the  steward,  his  interminable 
gossip  and  business  details. 

So  straight  downstairs  to  the  study  she 
went,  hiding  her  letter  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  lest  by  any  chance  Miss  Delphine 
might  come  upon  her  unawares  on  the 
staircase,  or  in  the  hall,  and  snatch  it  from 
her  hand,  a  feat  that  erratic  young  person 
would  have  been  quite  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  voice  she  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  in  response  to  her  knock,  and, 
opening    the  door,  she  found    Mrs.  Eeece 
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sole  occupant  of  the  room.  "  Who  is  it?" 
asked  that  lady.  "Oh,  Judith!  I  hope 
your  head  is  better,  my  dear.  Do  you 
want  to  see  Wolf  alone  ?  Shall  I  go  away  ? 
I'm  particularly  anxious  to  have  five 
minutes'  talk  with  him  this  morning — about 
Oscar's  engagement,  I  mean.  It  seems  to 
me  someone  ought  to  write  to  Dr.  Martin, 
and  tell  him  how  long  Miss  Leila  will  have 
to  wait  for  her  husband.  Have  you  heard 
that  Wolf  is  going  to  London  to  day?  Ko? 
It  seems  rather  a  sudden  idea.  He  wants 
more  ready  money,  he  says,  and  is  going  to 
'  sell  out,'  or  something  or  other.  I  don't 
like  to  say  so,  but  do  you  know,  my  dear, 
it  somehow  seems  to  me  that  Wolf  never 
has  money  at  command.  Xow,  a  large 
income  goes  with  this  property,  I  know,  so 
I  confess  I  cannot  understand  it.    Can  you  ?  " 

Here  the  old  lady  paused  for  breath. 

"  Will  Wolf  save  the  next  train,  or  will 
he  travel  by  the  night  mail?"  asked  Judith, 
pondering  how  she  could  get  her  letter  into 
his  hands. 
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"  Oh,  he  goes  by  the  next  train — starts 
at  once,  I  think.  Dear  me  !  I  do  so  wish 
he  would  come  in.  I  must  have  five 
minutes'  talk  with  him.  Miss  Pierpoint 
drives  with  him  to  the  station.  Now,  my 
dear,  isn't  that  an  odd  thing  for  a  young 
lady  to  do  —  drive  to  a  station  to  see  a 
young  man  off,  for  all  the  world  as  if  she 
were  engaged  to  him  ?  " 

"  For  all  the  world  as  if  she  were  engaged 
to  him ! "  brought  the  hot  blood  into 
Judith's  face. 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  her  about  her 
letter. 

"  Will  you  mind  giving  this  to  Wolf 
when  he  comes  in  ?  "  she  said,  putting  it 
into  Mrs.  Eeece's  hand,  and  closing  the  old 
lady's  fingers  tightly  over  it.  "  You  won't 
let  anyone  but  Wolf  have  it,  will  you? 
You  will  give  it  into  his  own  hands?  Please 
promise  me ! " 

"My  dear,  with  a  great  deal  of  j)leasure." 
("  I  wonder,"  she  thought,  "  is  Judith 
making  him  an  offer  of  marriage,  since  he 
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seems  so  shy  of  doing  it  himself?  I  shouldn't 
have  liked  to  think  such  a  thing  of  any  girl 
at  one  time,  but,  dear  me,  dear  me,  all  the 
girls  of  late  have  gone  so  queer,  I  dare 
think  anything  of  any  of  them.")  Then, 
aloud  to  Judith  :  "  My  dear,  I  will  put  it 
into  his  own  hand,  and  will  tell  him  to  read 
it  when  he  is  alone.     Will  that  do  ?  " 

Judith  thanked  her  and  withdrew. 

"  I  dare  say,"  she  thought,  "  he  will  read 
it  as  he  goes  up  in  the  train,  and  will  write 
to  me  from  London.  He  will  be  free  to 
use  his  pen  there,  at  any  rate." 

Then  she  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
thinking  that  she  would  keep  in  the  way 
in  case  he  might  wish  to  say  good-bye 
to   her. 

Wolf,  however,  made  no  effort  to  do  so. 
She  heard  his  heavy  tread  more  than  once 
along  the  hall  and  corridor  :  she  heard  also 
Miss  Delphine's  voice,  here,  there,  every- 
where, carrolling  wildly,  lightly,  like  any 
half-mad  sk3dark  who  couldn't  quite  make 
up  its  mind  which  of  the  clouds  should  be 
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its  concert  room ;  then  she  saw  the  old 
greys  brought  round  to  the  front  door,  and 
Miss  Delphine  handed  into  the  phaeton. 
Then  Wolf  jumped  in  after  her,  crack  went 
the  whip,  and  he  was  gone. 

Judith  and  Mrs.  Eeece  sat  down  alone 
to  luncheon.  The  latter  descanted  loudly 
and  freely  on  the  eccentric  behaviour  of 
both  her  sons  at  this  particular  period  of 
their  histories. 

"If  they  had  only  been  weak  as  their 
father  I  could  have  undertaken  to  manage 
them  and  half-a-dozen  others  like  them," 
she  lamented ;  "  but  there  they  are,  as  in- 
capable as  children  of  five  years  old,  and  as 
obstinate  as  though  they  had  all  their  wits 
about  them.  There  was  Wolf  when  I  tried 
to  speak  to  him,  '  Mother,  Oscar  must 
choose  for  himself,  just  as  I  must!'  and 
then  he  sighed  as  though  I  were  worrying 
the  life  out  of  him.  Well,  a  nice  choice 
they've  both  of  them  made  of  it,  that's  all  I 
can  say,  and  they'll  say  so  too  if  they  live 
long  enough." 
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"  Did  you  give  Wolf  my  letter  ?  "  Judith 
ventured  to  ask,  as  Mrs.  Eeece  moistened 
her  lips  with  her  sherry.  To  say  truth 
they  were  a  little  dry. 

"  Gave  it  him  I  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  old  lady,  "  and  he  opened  it  there  and 
then.  It  was  only  a  bootmaker's  bill.  Why, 
Judith,  you  should  have  made  such  a  fuss 
over  giving  my  son  a  tradesman's  account 
is  more  than  I  can  understand." 

This  was  said  in  a  deeply  reproachful 
tone,  Mrs.  Eeece  feeling  herself  specially 
aggrieved  that  Judith  should  have  raised 
hopes  in  her  heart  she  had  no  intention 
of  gratifying. 

"  A  bootmaker's  bill !  "  repeated  Judith 
blankly,  and  for  a  moment  everything 
seemed  misty  and  indistinct  to  her. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  a  bootmaker's  bill.  What 
else  should  it  be?  There  was  the  man's 
name  on  the  envelope.  Any  one  might 
have  read  it  as  it  lay  on  my  lap.  Wolf 
did  and  that's  why  he  opened  it  at 
once   and   wondered   what  I  meant  when 
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I   asked    liim    to    read   it    when    lie   was 
alone." 

"  It  lay  on  your  lap ! "  faltered  Judith, 
beginning  to  see  her  way  through  the 
mystery.  "Did  no  one — are  you  sure — 
come  into  the  study  before  Wolf  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  Miss  Pierpoint  rustled 
in,  in  her  satins  and  bangles,  and  rustled 
out  again,  and  rustled  in  again.  She's  a 
restless  young  woman,  as  no  doubt  you've 
found  out  by  this  time.  Then  she  came  up 
to  my  side,  and  kissed  my  hand  in  her 
theatrical  style — by  the  way,  she  is  much 
more  of  the  Frenchwoman  than  you,  Judith 
— and  told  me  she  did  not  think  she  could 
get  back  to  dinner,  as  she  had  oceans — 
yes,  that  was  her  word — oceans  of  things 
to  buy  when  she  got  among  the  darling 
shops.  Ah,  I  wish  she  could  buy  for  her- 
self a  little  common  sense  and  modesty ; 
but  these  commodities  certainly  don't 
seem  to  be  in  the  market  in  these 
days.  I  suppose  there's  no  demand  for 
them." 

VOL.  II.  23 
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Judith  asked  no  more  questions.  It  was 
clear  to  her  mind  that  Miss  Delphine  had 
exchanged  the  letter,  which  had  been 
written  with  so  much  careful  thought,  for 
one  she  had  no  doubt  seen  lying  on  the 
hall  table  as  she  rustled  about. 

When  she  went  up  to  her  own  room  after 
lunch,  her  conjecture  was  confirmed.  On 
her  toilet-table  lay  a  large  sealed  envelope 
addressed  to  herself,  which,  on  opening, 
she  found  contained  her  own  letter  to  Wolf. 
It  was  folded  in  a  half-sheet  of  paper,  bear- 
ing his  crest  and  monogram,  and  on  this 
was  written  in  a  small,  scratchy  hand : 

"With  Miss  Delphine  Pierpoint's  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Wynne,  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  her  simple  and  pathetic 
style  of  writing." 

After  this  it  was  that  war  to  the  knife 
was  declared,  and  carried  out  between 
these  two. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

^^gl^OLF  was  away  but  tliree  days. 
imjmj^  Wonderful  results  attended  his 
return.  The  old  Grange  was 
awakened  to  sudden  life  and  activity  by 
the  tap,  tap,  of  the  workman's  hammer. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  metamor- 
phosis— as  complete  as  that  Avrought  in  the 
sleeping  palace  by  the  kiss  of  the  fairy 
prince,  with  the  magic  music  in  his  heart, 
was  accomplished. 

Fifty  or  so  of  workmen  were  set  to 
work  upon  the  exterior  of  the  edifice ; 
vans  of  mediasval  furniture  drafiffifed  their 
elephantine  forms  along  the  rocky  roads ; 
and  some  ten  men,  with  pickaxes,  shovels, 
rakes,  and   hoes,  transformed   the  weedy, 

23—2 
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forlorn  gardens  into  as  complete  a  picture 
of  "  inverted  nature,"  as  soul  of  gardener 
could  desire. 

Whose  doing  was  it?  What  did  it  all 
mean?  Again  and  again  did  Judith  ask 
herself  this  question ;  getting  always  in 
reply  this  answer :  "  Miss  Delphine  Pier- 
point's."  And  what  it  meant  was  that  her 
influence,  for  the  time  being,  was  para- 
mount— nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Judith  could,  in  no  sense  of  the  phrase, 
be  said  to  have  "jumped  at"  this  conclu- 
sion, as  though  it  were  something  beyond 
her  reach,  or  out  of  her  path.  In  good 
truth  it  was  a  conclusion  lying  ready  to  her 
hand,  and  all  things  considered,  somewhat 
difficult  to  avoid.  When  Wolf  returned 
from  London,  it  was  on  Delphine  he  fixed 
his  eyes,  as  he  announced  the  fact  of 
the  projected  alterations  and  repairs.  In 
response  to  Avliich  announcement  Miss 
Delphine  jumped  up  from  her  place  at 
table,  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried  aloud : 

"  Oh,  my  prophetic  soul !  I  knew  those 
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old  yews  were  doomed !  We  shall  be  soon 
having  light  enough  in  this  room  to  tell 
what  we're  eating.  Now,  you'll  promise 
me  those  miserable  old  trees  shall  be 
among  the  first  rubbish   carted  away  ?  " 

It  was  Delphine  also  to  whom  the  archi- 
tect's plan  for  certain  exterior  alterations 
was  submitted,  before  even  Mrs.  Eeece  w^as 
asked  her  opinion  on  the  matter ;  and  it  was 
Delphine  who  was  consulted  as  to  the 
advisabilit}^  of  clearing  out  the  moat,  and 
re-establishing  the  drawbridge,  or  of  doing 
away  with  the  old  pretence  of  fortification 
altogether,  making  a  wider  carriage-sweep, 
and  building  a  new  lodge. 

It  was  Delphine's  voice  which,  when  the 
repairs  were  really  commenced,  was  to  be 
heard  at  all  corners :  here  questionhig  the 
foreman  of  the  work ;  there  loudly  express- 
ing her  ideas  upon  architectural  beauty  or 
ugliness.  It  was  Delphine  who  made  the 
tour  of  the  grounds  with  the  landscape- 
gardener,  inveighed  against  the  number 
and  size  of  the  trees  which  shut  them  in, 
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and  decided  which  and  how  many  of  the 
grand  old  sentinels  should  be  broui^ht  to 
execution. 

And  finally,  it  was  Delphine,  who,  when 
the  question  of  interior  decoration  and  re- 
garnishing  was  mooted,  laid  it  down  as 
law  that  there  was  only  one  man  in 
London  capable  of  doing  these  things  to 
perfection,  and  that  that  man  must  of 
necessity  be  employed. 

Poor  Mrs.  Eeece  felt  not  a  little  disturbed 
and  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and  mag- 
nitude of  these  repairs  and  alterations.  For 
one  thing,  her  even  routine  of  life  was 
rudely  shaken,  not  to  say  upset,  and  even- 
ness of  routine  is  to  old  j)eople  what  fresh 
water  is  to  a  fish,  pure  air  to  a  bird — a 
something  which  can  be  denied  them  long 
with  but  one  result.  She  never  knew  in 
wdiicli  room  breakfast  was  to  be  laid  or 
dinner  eaten,  what  corner  of  the  garden 
would  be  safe  from  '  the  crash  of  fallino- 
trees,  or  passing  and  re-passing  of  gar- 
dener's barrows.     A  maid  had  to  be  told 
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off  to  be  always  in  readiness  to  attend  to 
-the  ring  of  the  little  hand-bell  she  carried 
about  with  her ;  but  the  maid,  being  herself 
of  a  lively  and  social  turn  of  mind,  and 
never  having  had  before  in  her  life  such 
unlimited  opportunity  for  gratifying  her 
love  for  society,  was  more  apt  at  listening 
for  the  sounds  of  the  smart  young  work- 
men's voices  than  that  of  her  mistress's  bell. 
The  consequence  was  that  Mrs.  Eeece 
would  have  been  not  a  little  neglected  and 
forlorn  had  it  not  been  for  Judith's  watch- 
ful eye  and  ready  hand  to  guide  her  safely 
from  the  sounds  of  hammer  and  chisel,  the 
rush  of  mortar,  and  splash  of  whitewash. 

She  did  not  like  to  take  a  despondent 
view  of  things,  but  nevertheless  as  she 
said  to  Judith  with  the  iteration  of  a  church- 
bell,  or  eight-day  clock,  they  were  a  little 
beyond  her  just  then. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  she  would  say  at  least 
twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  "is  it 
not  extraordinary  that  one  week,  as  it  were. 
Wolf  should    be    complaining   of  want    of 
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money,  and  go  up  to  London  to  '  sell  out,' 
as  lie  calls  it,  and  the  next  set  going  such 
extensive   alterations   as  these  ?  " 

Judith  could  only  suggest,  each  time 
the  question  was  asked,  that  it  was 
possible  he  had  "  sold  out"  enough  to 
cover  all  expenses. 

"  Then  why  doesn't  he  tell  me  so  ?  "  the 
old  lady  would  rejoin.  "  Is  it  unnatural, 
now,  I  ask  you,  Judith^  for  me  to  put  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  wherefore  and  tlie  how 
of  these  things  he  is  doing  ?  Xo,  of  course 
not!  Yet  he  will  not  so  much  as  allow 
me  to  open  my  mouth  on  the  matter.  I 
only  said  to  him  the  other  day,  '  My  dear, 
there  is  no  mortgaging  or  dealings  with  the 
Jews  going  on,  I  hope  ? '  when  he  sighed  as 
though  I  had  been  talking  the  very  life 
out  of  him,  and  said,  '  Oh,  mother,  don't 
worry !  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  tease  me 
with  questions  ! '  and  walked  out  of  the  room 
there  and  then.  Now,  of  course,  I  haven't 
seen  his  face  for  many  a  long  day  past,  but 
it    strikes    me    if    I    could    but  ■  get  one 
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glimpse  of  it,  I  should  see  he  was  not  look- 
ing as  he  ought  to  look." 

Not  looking  as  he  ought  to  look !  If  a 
man  at  thirty-two  years  of  age  ought  to 
look  in  his  prime  and  at  the  summit  of  his 
manhood,  as  a  tree  full  of  sap  and  vigour, 
as  the  summertide  of  the  year,  full  of  a 
golden  gladness ;  if  to  look  as  he  ought 
meant  to  look  as  a  man  who  was  doing  well 
his  work  in  life,  who  was  armed  so  strong 
in  his  honesty  that  he  had  dread  neither  of 
open  nor  secret  foes,  then  certainly  Wolf 
was  not  looking  as  he  ought  to  look. 

To  Judith's  eyes  in  those  days  he  looked 
less  a  man,  a  breathing,  sentient  human 
being,  than  a  piece  of  mechanism  in  the 
figure  of  a  man  wound  up  to  go  through 
certain  paces  or  performances,  and  capable 
of  that,  and  nothing  more. 

She  looked  at  him  with  wonder  some- 
times, as  she  conjectured  dimly  the  terrible 
strain  his  nature  was  capable  of  enduring 
without  word  of  sympathy  from  living 
soul ;  and  she  looked  at  him  with  awe  some- 
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times,  when  she  thought  of  the  crash  and 
turmoil  that  must  one  day  convulse  that 
nature,  when  his  soul,  awakened  and 
resolute,  would  shake  offits  bonds  and  claim 
itself  for  itself.  She  scarcely  dared  speak 
to  him ;  in  his  presence  she  felt  oppressed 
with  a  nameless  dread,  silenced  with  the 
sense  of  his  pain  and  iron  endurance. 
Their  manner  each  to  the  other  grew 
daily  more  and  more  distant ;  hers  to 
him  would  have  seemed,  to  an  uninitiated 
onlooker,  a  maidenly  reserve  frozen  into 
arctic  coldness ;  his,  to  her,  a  politeness 
that  fell  little  short  of  reverence.  She 
made  no  effort  to  bridge  over  the  distance 
between  them,  she  did  not  attempt  to  send 
him  a  second  letter,  nor  in  any  way 
alkide  to  the  past.  How  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  do  this  when,  save  at  meal- 
times, they  never  met ;  when  every  moment 
he  could  spare  from  architects  and  uphol- 
sterers was  devoted  to  Miss  Delphine,  her 
odd  caprices  and  ceaseless  whims  ? 

Her   desires  seemed   endless,   her  tastes 
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and  Avishes  simply  insatiable.  She 
announced,  as  a  rule,  some  new  longing 
every  morning  when  she  came  down  to 
breakfast ;  her  night's  rest  and  refrainment 
having  evidently  sharpened  the  edge  of  her 
appetite  for  pretty  things. 

One  morning  it  would  be,  "  I  am  long- 
ing beyond  everything  else  for  a  grand 
piano,  it  seems  twenty  years  since  I  last  heard 
a  true  note  ;  "  and  Wolf  would  look  up  and 
say  simply,  "  Do  you  wish  for  an  Erard  or 
a  Broadwood  ? "  and  there  and  then  the 
order  for  the  piano  would  be  given. 

Another  day  it  would  be,  "  I  am  dying 
for  a  new  novel ; "  and  forthwith  a  whole 
packet  of  books  would  be  written  for  from 
London.  As  for  her  dresses,  every  other 
day  at  least  brought  a  new  costume  from 
some  West  End  dressmaker,  which  she 
duly  donned,  much  to  the  amazement 
of  the  simple  Welsh  house  -  maidens, 
before  whose  eyes  so  much  bravery  of 
plush,  and  satin,  and  velvet,  had  never 
been  displayed  before. 
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Her  latest  desire,  and  one  that  Judith  won- 
dered had  not  been  expressed  before, 
seeing  how  elaborate  her  thrice-a-day  toilets 
were,  seemed  most  unaccountably  to  dis- 
concert Wolf. 

"I  want  a  maid — I  must  have  a  maid  ; 
I  shall  die  if  I  can't  get  a  maid!"  she 
exclaimed  suddenly  one  evening  over  her 
glass  of  dry  sherry.  This  she  was  agree- 
ably diversifying  by  dipping  therein 
cherries,  which  she  put  to  her  lips  and 
forthwith  handed  to  Wolf  with  sidelong, 
mischievous  glances  at  Mrs.  Eeece  that 
seemed  to  say  "  If  you  could  but  see  me, 
old  lady,  the  room  wouldn't  hold  you  and 
me  together,  I  imagine." 

Wolf  took  the  cherries,  but  Judith 
noticed  he  did  not  eat  one — let  them  lie 
untouched  on  the  edge  of  his  plate. 

"  Why    do   you  want  a  maid "    he 

began,  then  checked  himself,  having  pro- 
bably found  out  from  experience  that  it 
was  useless  to  question  Miss  Delphine's 
wants.     "  Well,  if  you  do  want  a  maid," 
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he  began  again,  "I  should  imagine  one 
could  easily  be  found  for  you  at 
Llanrhaiadr." 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us  ! "  exclaimed  Delpliine.  "  A  maid  from 
Llanrhaiadr!"  and  the  way  in  which  she 
rolled  the  final  "r"  at  him  spoke 
volumes. 

"  Well,  then,  send  to  London  for  one ; 
there  must  be  plenty  of  competent  maids 
to  be  found  there,"  he  said,  his  voice 
growing  yet  more  troubled. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wolf,  I  have  already  sent 
for  one  where  I  knew  she  was  to  be  had — 
a  little  farther  off  than  London,  to  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  Canada." 

Wolf's  face  grew  darker  still. 

''  Why    have    you    done    this "    he 

began,  than  checked  himself  again,  and 
said  with  evident  uneasiness  :  "I  hope 
she  will  be  a  nice  person — for  the  sake  of 
the  other  servants  in  the  house,  of  course, 
I  mean." 

"You  shall  decide  that  point  for  your- 
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self,"  laughed  Delphine.  "  I  will  only  say 
I  have  known  her,  oh,  about  twenty  years ; 
that  is  her  exact  age,  I  believe ;  and  she 
is  my  double,  my  shadow,  my  replica, 
though  in  marble,  in  stone,  for  she  is 
silent  where  I  am  noisy — she  is  grave  where 
I  am  gay.  What  would  you  have  more, 
Mr.  Wolf?  Now  let  us  go  out  and  see 
how  far  they  have  got  on  with  the  smoking- 
pavilion.  And,  oh,  by-the-bye,  it  has  just 
come  into  my  head  what  an  improvement 
it  would  be  to  this  old  house  if  it  were 
turned  hind  part  before.  No,  you  don't 
think  so  ?  Ah,  you  haven't  thought  it 
over!  I  mean  the  back  made  the  front, 
and  vice-versa.  Come,  I'll  show  you  what 
I  mean  from  the  terrace,  and  be  sure  you 
don't  leave  your  cigar-case  behind  jow  as 
you  did  last  night,  keeping  me  out  there 
ten  minutes  waiting  for  my  whiff." 

"Is  she  gone,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Eeece  below  her  breath  of  Judith,  as  the 
door  closed.  "Turn  the  old  house  hind 
part  before,    did   she  say  ?     Ah  well,    she 
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•has  turned  it  upside  down  already,  she 
can't  do  much  more,  try  what  she  will,  unless 
she  makes  up  her  mind  right  out  to  turn 
it  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  which,  as  things 
go,  seems  a  not  impossible  performance  !" 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

HE  fatigue  of  heart  through  which 
Judith  went  at  this  time  was 
immeasurable.  At  no  little  cost 
was  reared  the  bulwark  of  coldness  and 
reserve  which  she  had  chosen  to  set  up 
between  Wolf  and  herself,  and  which, 
though  to  all  appearance  solid  as  stone 
masonry  itself,  needed  but  a  touch  to  send 
it  quivering  to  ruin.  A  look  as  of  old  yearn- 
ing, beseeching,  passionate,  into  the  depths 
of  her  clear  eyes  ;  a  cry  as  of  old,  half- 
comma  nding,  half-entreating,  of  "Judith 
help  me ! "  would  have  razed  the  line 
structure  in  ten  minutes,  and  all  in  vain 
would  her  we  ak  hands  have  sought  to  pile 
it  up  again. 
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.  She  knew  this,  hugged  the  knowledge  to 
her  heart,  and  kept  eyes  and  ears  ahke  on 
the  alert  for  his  mute  or  spoken  appeal, 
which  sooner  or  later,  she  felt  sure,  must 
come,  in  spite  of  Miss  Delphine's  exactions 
and  fascinations.  And  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Wolf  must  know  it  also  ;  that  clearly 
as  through  crystal  he  must  read  the 
sympathy,  the  anguish,  the  heart-ache, 
the  passionate  longing  to  be  of  use  to 
him,  which  underlay  her  cold  abruptness 
of  speech  and  manner,  her  long  silences, 
and    short  replies. 

Bryce,  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
with  her  keen,  sunken  old  eyes,  formed 
her  own  conclusions  on  the  matter. 

"  She's  well  quit  of  liim,"  mumbled 
the  old  body,  as  she  tied  a  handkerchief 
over  her  head  and  trotted  out  into  the 
kitchen-garden  to  pick  her  mint  and 
marjoram  for  her  mid-day  soup ;  "  it's 
ill  to  join  a  foul  hand  to  a  clean  one. 
It's  a  pity  Master  Bernard  didn't  light 
upon  her,  and  go  yachting  round 
VOL.  n.  24 
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the  world  with  her  instead  of  that 
other." 

Here  Bryce  nodded  ominously  in  the 
direction  of  the  flower-garden,  where 
she  could  hear  the  light  and  literally 
fantastic  tread  of  Delphine  on  the  gravel 
path. 

"  She's  a  bit  cold-blooded,  likely  enough, 
and  not  much  to  look  at  is  Miss  Judith ; 
but  for  all  that,  a  body  feels  she's  one  to 
be  trusted  at  a  pinch." 

When  a  pinch  came,  as  it  did  later  on 
— and  it  was  a  pinch  in  which  Titanic 
fingers  might  have  delighted — Bryce,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  others,  found  that 
Judith  was  one  to  be  trusted. 

Over  the  alterations  and  repairs  of  the 
old  house  Bryce  waxed  vehement.  It  was 
not  that  she  objected  to  the  old  place 
being  restored  to  its  ancient  glory,  but  to 
its  being  undertaken  by  unhallowed  hands 
— by  hands  that  lacked  veneration  for  the 
traditions  of  the  house,  and  that  swept 
away  ruthlessly  everything   that   impeded 
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the    exact    carrying    out    of    tlie    modern 
architect's  modern-antique  plan. 

When  the  old  yews  fell,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  apron,  fled  into  the  house, 
and  wept  aloud.  Soon  she  came  back, 
with  face  as  weird  and  stern  as  that  of  any 
prophetess  of  olden  time,  and  anathematised 
one  and  all  of  the  workmen  who  had  laid 
axe  to  their  ancient  roots.  They,  worthy 
souls,  being  excellent  specimens  of  the 
British  workman,  but  entirely  innocent  of 
all  knowledo^e  of  the  Welsh  tonp;ue, 
listened  to  her  respectfully,  waited  till 
she  had  finished,  and  then  asked  her  if 
she  hadn't  better  go  in  and  have  some 
beer  after  all  that. 

In  her  wrath  she  confronted  Wolf,  who, 
with  Miss  Delphine  by  his  side,  was  engaged 
in  giving  directions  to  the  gardener  as 
to  the  laying  out  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  grounds,  that  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  rose  garden. 

"  Do  you   know  what  you  have  done  ?  " 

she  asked,  drawing  her  small  figure  to  its 

24—2 
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full  height,  and  pointing  with  a  look  of 
horror  to  the  downcast  trunks.  "  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  desecrated  a  grave 
with  your  pick  and  axe  ?  Ages  ago,  long 
before  the  old  house  was  built,  a  battle  was 
fought  on  this  spot,  and  the  chieftain, 
Torwerth  ap  Ehys,  fell  fighting  here  with 
his  two  brave  sons,  and  here  he  was 
buried  " 

In  her  excitement  slie  continued  to 
speak  in  her  Welsh  tongue. 

Wolf  could  only  get  at  her  meaning  in 
snatches. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  irritably  ;  "  the  trees 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
there ;  they  shut  out  all  air  and  sunshine." 

Miss  Delphine,  a  few  paces  behind  him, 
mimicked  Bryce's  wrathful  gesticulation 
and  tragic  mien  to  the  life — for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  head-gardener,  for  none  other 
noted  her.  Bryce  tried  to  calm  herself; 
she  had  another  question  to  ask,  on  a 
matter  which  lay  very  near  her  heart. 
She  put  it  in  English  this  time. 
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,  "And  will  you  tell  me,"  slie  began,  evi- 
dently against  her  will  falling  into  the  res- 
pectful old-servant  tone  which  was  habitual 
to  her,  "  what  is  going  to  be  done  to  the 
room — the  tapestry-room  I  mean?  This 
morning  two  of  them" — nodding  at 
the  workmen — '•  came  spying  about 
upstairs,  and  asked  me  for  the  key 
of  it." 

"  The  tapestry-room,"  and  a  change 
passed  over  "Wolfs  face  as  he  said  the 
words ;  "  it  will  be  cleaned  and  done  up 
in  due  course  when  they  get  to  that  part 
of  the  house,  I  suppose.  I  have  given  no 
special  directions  upon  the  matter." 

"  Cleaned  and  done  up  !  "  Bryce  almost 
shrieked  at  him. 

Delphine's  curiosity  was  excited. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "  what  room  is 
this  tapestry-room  ?  It  has  a  nice,  medieval 
sound.  Is  there  any  old  needlework  in 
it  that  would  do  for  chair-covers  or 
piano-backs  ?  " 

Bryce  looked  at  her  grimly,  and  pointed 
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her  words  at  her  as  though  they  were  so 
many  darts. 

"  It's  the  room,"  she  said  below  her 
breath,  "where  the  old  Squire  died, Master 
Bernard's  own  father,  and  it's  the  room 
where  his  spirit  will  show  itself  to  those 
that  trouble  its  rest." 

"  A  ghost-room  !  "  said  Delphine  slowly. 
"  No  one  told  me  there  was  a  ghost-room  in 
this  house."  She  turned  deathly  white, 
and  drew  the  becoming  plush  hood  she 
was  wearing  closer  and  lower  over  her  face. 
"Why  do  people  talk  of  such  horrors? 
It  m^akes  one  think  of  skeletons  and 
cross-bones  at  once.  That  room  must  be 
bricked  up." 

To  this  resolution,  in  spite  of  every 
remonstrance,  she  adhered,  and  like  all 
of  her  other  resolutions,  it  was  eventually 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  old  Squire's 
death-room  was  bricked  up  intact, 
sarcophagus-bedstead,  skeleton-clock,  and 
all  going  into  a  sealed  sepulchre.  The 
filled-in    doorway    had     a    handsome    oil- 
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-painting  of  Gwynedd  Ehys,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  Hfe-size,  in  his  steel  armour, 
fitted  into  the  frame,  and  in  due  course 
the  tapestry-room  was  to  become  a  memory 
in  the  house — nothing  more. 

Oscar  made  no  secret  of  his  delight  at 
the  renovation  of  the  old  place. 

"  Wolf  has  come  to  his  senses  at  last,  I 
am  glad  to  hear,"  he  wrote  to  Judith.  "  What 
a  jolly  place  Plas-y-Coed  will  be  when  it's 
finished ;  but  what  a  knockabout  thing 
for  you  and  mother  to  stay  in  the  house 
with  all  those  workmen  about.  Of  course, 
I  know  it  can't  be  finished  by  then,  but  I 
suppose   by    about  midsummer  it   will   be 

fit  for  me  to  bring  a  young  lady  into " 

and  here  the  lad  indulged,  according  to 
his  wont,  in  a  string — no,  skein,  they  were 
so  entangled — of  eulogistic  phrases  anent 
the  said  young  lady,  her  virtues  and  graces, 
winding  up  Avith  a  sort  of  doxology  at  the 
prospect  of  spending  a  whole  month  of 
holidays  in  her  beloved  society  at  Plas-y- 
Coed    when,    his    threatened    examination 
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over,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  lay 
his  laurels  at  her  feet,  and  enjoy  a  brief 
period  of  well-earned  idleness. 

"  For  I'm  determined  to  pass,  Judith. 
No  fear,  I  shall  get  through,"  so  his 
letter  ended.  "  I'm  working  like  old  boots, 
and  mean  to  work.  I  think  you  would 
hardly  know  me,  I'm  beginning  to  look 
so  interesting  and  student-like.  Pale-face, 
big  rings  under  my  eyes,  and  all  that, 
but  awfulty  jolly  underneath  it  all.  Shall 
send  you  a  telegram  when  I  know  the  day 
of  the  exam. — sha'n't  have  time  to 
write — so  that  you  may  think  of  me  from 
morning  till  night — not  witli  fear  and 
trembling,  for  not  a  doubt  I  shall  get 
through.  Whoever's  plucked  it  won't  be 
me ! " 

Strange  to  say,  about  this  time  Theo's 
correspondence  w^ith  Judith  suddenly 
ceased,  letter  after  letter  of  Judith's 
remaining  unanswered.'  She  naturally 
questioned  Oscar   on  the  matter. 

His  answers  were  curiously  unsatisfactorv. 
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"At  one  time  it  was:  "  Theo  lias  grown 
savage  and  glum  of  late.  She  is  always 
(quarrelsome  and  ill-tempered  witli  Leila 
and  me."  At  another  time  it  was  :  "  Leila 
has  persuaded  her  father  to  send  Theo  to 
a  finishing-school  at  Brighton.  She  sadly 
needs  it,  poor  child.  Lm  afraid  we've  one 
and  all  had  a  finger  in  the  work  of  spoil- 
ing her." 

Judith  had  failed  to  find  in  either  of 
these  facts  a  sufficient  reason  for  Theo's 
silence  to  her  own  repeated  letters. 

Eventuall}^,  dated  from  Brighton,  there 
came  a  brief  missive  in  Theo's  schoolboy 
hand,  with  none,  however,  of  Theo's  old 
school-boyish  merriment  in  it ;  a  quaint, 
prim  little  note  which  seemed  somehoAv  to 
Judith's  mind  to  say,  under  its  breath  as 
it  were,  and  between  its  lines  :  "  They  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  turn  me  into 
something  other  than  I  am,  so  here  am  I 
letting  them  do  what  they  like  with  me  ; 
but  for  all  that  my  heart  aches  not  a 
little  for  the  dear  old  times  gone  by." 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


I^^^IDSUMMER  came  in  clue  course, 
^^Mjm     a  hot,  blazing   St.   John's  Day ; 
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birds  too  lazy  to  do  aught 
but  twitter  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
woods ;  flowers  drooping  and  incapable 
till  the  thick,  soft  dews  of  evening  began 
to  fall,  and  summer  lightning  flashed  in 
and  out  across  the  night  sky — lightning 
so  light,  so  sudden,  so  fleeting,  one  could 
fancy  almost  it  was  wind-blown  here,  there, 
from   one    quarter   to    the    other. 

It  was  much  such  a  day  as  the  one  on 
which  Judith  had  made  her  first  acquain- 
tance with  Plas-y-Coed.  A  whole  year 
ago  that  was,  but  what  a  year  !  To  the 
girl's    fancy,    in    its    three    hundred    and 
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sixty-five  days  it  seemed  to  enfold  cen- 
turies. She  had  left  Villa  Eosa  almost 
a  child  in  face,  in  gait,  in  heart ;  she 
was  now  a  woman  in  all  fulness  and 
intensity  though  but  one  birthday  had 
passed  over  her  head  since  she  had 
kissed  and  bid  good-bye  to  Uncle  Pierre ; 
a  birthday  about  which  she  had  said 
not  one  word  to  living  soul,  preferring 
to  have  it  slurred  over  unnoticed  rather 
than  to  have  it  marked  by  any  attempt 
at  congratulations  and  rejoicing,  which, 
after  all,  would  be  but  a  mimicry  of 
the  old,  hearty  good-wishing  of  the 
birthdays  past  and  gone. 

Moses  at  exactly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  confessed  himself  just 
a  little  incajDable  of  the  work  set  before 
him  to  do ;  Judith  Wynne  at  precisely 
the  same  age,  less  the  hundred,  began 
to  feel  life  pressing  heavily  on  her,  began 
to  feel  heart-sore  and  ill  at  ease,  as  though 
her  youth  were  somehow  being  cheated  of 
its    due    of    joy    and   contentment.       She 
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tliought  a  good  deal  of  Uncle  Pierre,  and 
wondered  over  his  labours  and  sufferinffs  in 
that  faraway  country.  Also  she  found 
herself  very  often,  as  she  sat  in  the 
summer  twilight  alone  in  the  darkening 
garden,  looking  up  to  the  hyaline  sky, 
saying  :  "  Aunt  Maggie  !  Aunt  Maggie  ! 
I  wonder  when  we  two  shall  be  side  by 
side   again  !  " 

She  sat  thus  lonely  and  wistful  on  the 
evening  of  this  second  Midsummer  Day 
she  had  passed  at  the  Grange.  The  sky, 
however,  was  not  clear,  but  murky,  and 
the  light,  sudden  flashes  of  lightning 
showed  mountains  of  clouds  gathering 
together  and  rolling  up  from  the  horizon. 

Judith,  in  addition  to  her  own  heart- 
ache that  day,  was  feeling  not  a  little 
disturbed  at  not  having  heard  from  Oscar 
respecting  his  and  Leila's  intended  visit. 
They  had  had  a  succession  of  joyous 
telegrams  from  him  during  the  week,  in- 
forming them  of  the  various  stages  of 
the   examination   he   was    going    through. 
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and  a  final  io  pcean  conveying  the  glad 
news  tliat  lie  had  got  through  with 
flying  colours,  and  that  in  due  course 
they  would  receive  a  letter  from  him 
saying  by  what  train  to  expect  him  and 
Leila.  But  post  after  post  had  come  in 
and  no  letter  had  been  received.  Wolf 
had  silenced  his  mother's  rising  anxieties 
by  remarking  that  no  one  could  expect  a 
young  fellow  so  deeply  in  love  as  Oscar 
to  be  guilty  of  so  commonplace  a  thing 
as  keeping    a   promise    or    saving   a   post. 

Judith's  fears,  however,  had  not  been 
so  easily  allayed  as  Mrs.  Eeece's,  and  as 
she  sat  in  the  garden  this  midsummer  even- 
ing, they  assembled  themselves  together 
in  troops,  and  came  down  upon  her  with 
redoubled  force. 

The  repairs  and  alterations  of  the 
house  were  as  yet,  of  necessity,  far  from 
completion.  What  remained,  however,  to 
be  done,  was  mostly  out  of  sight  in 
remoter  corners,  such  as  stables  and 
servants'   offices.       The   front    of   the    old 
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Grange,  cleared  of  its  moss  and  lichen, 
had  already  begun  to  wear  a  spruce,  not 
to  say  rakish,  appearance.  Like  some  old 
beau  who,  somewhat  late  in  life,  has  con- 
trived to  squeeze  himself  into  youthful 
fashionable  attire,  so  to  Judith's  fancy 
the  old  place  now  wore  an  air  of  jaunty 
coxcombry  at  once  obtrusive  and  painful. 

The  garden,  also,  in  its  first  unpleasant 
stage  of  relaying  and  replanting,  showed 
as  odiously  smart  and  trim  as  the 
house  c 

"I  wonder,"  thought  Judith,  as  a  first 
and  second  flash  of  lightning  bared  to 
her  view  the  rows  of  small,  newly- 
planted  shrubs  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  tangle  and  wilderness  of 
flowers,  "  I  wonder  will  Oscar  really 
think  the  Grange  now  as  '  awfully  jolly  * 
as  he  expects?" 

A  third  flash  of  lii^htninc:  revealed  to 
her  something  she  did  not  expect — the 
face  of  a  man  lookino-  through  the  new 
iron    bars    which    liad    supplemented    the 
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old  wooden  lodge -gate — the  face  of  a 
man,  young,  yet  haggard  and  drawn,  as 
only  age  or  sorrow  can  make  it — a  face 
familiar,  yet  somehow  strange.  Good 
Heavens !  Oscar's !  And  Judith,  as  this 
idea  flashed  into  her  mind,  sprang  to 
the  gate,  caught  both  his  hands  in  hers 
(hot,  trembling  hands  they  were  too)^ 
and    exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  why,  Oscar,  what  is  it  ?  What 
can  it  be  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Oh 
tell  me  quickly !  Is  Leila  ill  ?  Is  she 
— is  she  dead  ?i" 

The  last  words  seemed  to  force  them- 
selves unwittingly  from  her  lips. 

Oscar  looked  down  into  her  face  with 
a  smile.  Such  a  smile !  As  much  like 
the  real,  soul-expressing  thing  as  a  skeleton 
is  like  a  breathing,  sentient  human  body. 

"Dead?  Oh  no,  far  from  it.  Never 
more  full  of  life  and  happiness,  I  should 
say,"  he  answered,  and  his  voice  was  as 
little  like  his  own  as  his  smile.  "  Pos- 
sibly,   by   this    time    she's    married.       I'm 
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sure  I  hope  so.  She  left  liome  some 
days  ago  with  Lord  Havers,  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  ever  had — do  you  see, 
Judith?" 

"  My  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy !  "  cried 
Judith,  folding  her  arms  about  him. 

Then  he  stooped  his  hot,  dusty  face  on 
her  small,  slight  shoulder,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

They  were  the  first  he  had  shed  since 
Leila  Martin's  letter  to  him,  announcinjr 
her  flight  with  Lord  Havers,  had  been 
put  into  his  hand. 

He  let  Judith  lead  him  to  the  seat  she 
had  just  quitted,  and  they  sat  down  side 
by  side  in  the  twilight. 

"  My  poor,  poor  boy  !  "  she  kept  saying, 
as  she  smoothed  his  fair  curling  hair. 

"  I'ni  very  tired,  Judith,"  he  said  pit- 
eously,  after  a  time.  "  I've  walked  all  the 
way  from  London,  T  don't  know  how 
long  L've  been  about  it,  but  after  I  read 
her  letter  I  felt  I  must  go  somewhere — 
keep    on    going,  going,  till  I   couldn't  go 
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any  more  ;  and  I  set  off,  hardly  caring  at 
first  whicli  way  I  went.  Then,  somehow, 
I  hardly  know  how,  my  feet  would  turn 
towards  home.  I'm  glad  I  came  here. 
Yes,  I'm  glad  I  came  back,  instead  of 
rushing  away  and  hiding,  as  I  meant  to 
at  first." 

He  said  all  this  in  short,  broken  sen- 
tences, with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands, 
his  breathing  coming  thick  and  fast. 

Judith  felt  she  should  be  glad  to  get 
him  into  the  house.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  a  long  illness  must  follow  this  ter- 
rible strain  upon  mind  and  body. 

'^  Will  you  come  indoors,  dear  ? "  she 
said  ;  "  you  will  feel  better  and  stronger 
when  you  have  had  something  to  eat  and 
drink." 

Oscar  made  no  reply.  His  head  was 
bowed,  still  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his 
breathing  was  hard  and  irregular  as  that 
of  one  sinking  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

"  Come,  dear,"    repeated   Judith,   seeing 
the  necessity  for  rousing  him.     She  gently 
VOL.  II.  25 
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drew  his  hands  from  his  face.  Oscar 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  bound. 

"  Which  way  have  they  gone  P "  he 
shouted.  '*Tell  me!  I'll  follow  them, 
though  it  be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ! " 

His  eyes  gleamed,  his  brow  crimsoned, 
a  wild  energy  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  him.  Transient  energy,  how- 
ever, for  when  Judith  drew  his  arm  within 
her  own,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  house  like  any  feeble  child. 

In  the  hall  they  came  upon  Wolf  and 
Delphine  seated  in  one  of  the  window 
recesses — the  "  right  period  "  architect  had 
decided  that  the  hall-windows  must  be 
widened  and  fitted  with  narrow  seats,  so 
widened  and  fitted  with  narrow  seats  they 
were. 

They  rose  as  the  two  entered, 

"  Where's  '  the  little  Leila  with  her 
orient  eyes,  and  taciturn  Asiatic  disposi- 
tion '  ? "  cried  Delphin,e,  her  eyes  wide- 
opening  at  Oscar's  wild  and  disordered 
appearance. 
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No  doubt  she  thus  identified  the  lady 
of  Oscar's  heart  with  the  little  ten-year- 
old  maiden  of  Don  Juan  instead  of  with 
the  heroine  of  the  Giaour,  less  from  deli- 
berate choice  than  because  of  her  own 
better  acquaintance  with  the  former  than 
the  latter  poem. 

Judith  looked  with  appealing  eyes  at 
Wolf. 

"  She  has  thrown  him  over,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Oh,  be  gentle  with  him — see 
how  ill  he  is." 

But  Wolf  somehow  seemed  in  no  mood 
to  be  gentle. 

"  Come,  Oscar,"  he  said  in  his  usual 
curt  tones,  "  be  a  man,  or  at  least  try  to 
be  one.  This  is  no  harder  a  blow  than 
others  have  had  to  bear  before  you,  and 
have  borne  without  flinching." 

He  might  have  spared  his  words  ;  there 
could  be  but  little  use  in  addressing 
them  to  one  in  the  first  stage  of  brain- 
fever. 

25—2 


CHAPTEE  X. 

HlJ^HERE  are  some  women  who  so 
soon  as  they  are  born  take  their 
place  at  "  the  receipt  of  custom " 
and  exact  taxes  of  every  passer  by. 
Their  one  cry,  from  their  first  baby-wail 
till  Death  puts  his  never-to-be-broken  seal 
upon  their  lips,  is  that  of  the  horse- 
leech's daughter,  "  Give,  give  !  "  And 
there  are  other  women  who  come  into 
the  world  as  it  were  with  both  hands 
outstretched  like  any  distributing  angel's ; 
they  tighten  round  but  one  thing  in  life 
— their  cornucopia  of  gentleness,  good- 
ness, sympathy,  charit}^  which  is  at  the 
command  of  every  one  "  in  sorrow,  need, 
sickness,    or    an}'    other  adversity.'-'      Does 
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any  one  weep  ?  theirs  is  the  heart  to 
ache  in  response ;  is  one  in  poverty? 
their  money-box  is  at  once  unlocked  and 
emptied ;  is  one  sick  unto  death  ?  they 
don  nurse's  cap  and  apron,  and  share  the 
night-watches  till  the  final  hour  comes. 
They  are  not  angels  ;  no,  far  from  it ; 
only  "  dipt  in  angel  instincts "  which 
serve  them  in  better  stead  than  the  philo- 
sophy and  logic  of  the  men  and  women 
about  them. 

Judith  was  one  of  these  women ;  her 
heart  was  open  to  every  cry  for  help,  her 
ear  to  every  tale  of  sorrow — nay,  more, 
both  heart  and  ear  seemed  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  either.  Some  one  wishing  about 
this  time  to  give  as  exact  a  description 
of  Judith  as  possible  described  lier's  as 
the  most  listening  face  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  a  perfect  description.  Her  half- 
parted  lips,  her  slightly  bent  head,  her 
upturned,  expectant  eyes,  to  even  a  casual 
beholder  gave  the  idea  of  a  gracious, 
sympathetic   listener.      At   St.    Andre   she 
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had  been  a  veritable  depositary  for 
old  people's  ailments,  children's  sorrows, 
middle-aged  persons'  necessities.  When  she 
came  to  the  Grange,  the  same  story  was 
repeated  with  but  little  difference.  Mrs. 
Eeece  poured  her  every  trouble  into  her 
willing  ear ;  Wolf  was  drawn  to  her  as 
by  magnetic  influence ;  Oscar  brought  his 
love  joys  and  love  troubles  in  a  bundle 
to  her ;  and  now,  poor  boy,  as  he  lay 
weak  and  fever-stricken  on  his  bed,  hers 
was  the  only  face  he  recognised  in  the 
intervals  of  his  delirium,  hers  the  only 
hands  he  would  suffer  to  bathe  his  hot 
brow,  and  bring  him  his  food  and  medi- 
cine. 

One  of  the  maids  was  told  off  to  assist 
her  in  the  sick-room.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  maids  now  at  Plas-y-Coed. 
Bryce,  much  against  her  will,  had  been 
called  upon  to  engage  a  half-dozen  or  so 
of  Phyllises  from  the  neighbouring  hamlet, 
and  now  the  flutter  of  a  black  gown  or 
gleam    of    white  mob-cap    might  be    seen 
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at  any  corner  of  the  old  narrow  passages 
and  winding  stairs. 

Bryce  gave  an  occasional  semi-super- 
cilious survey  of  the  sick-room  and  its 
arrangements.  To  her  way  of  thinking, 
Oscar's  illness  was  as  much  the  outcome 
of  his  own  folly,  as  the  breakage  of  aix 
arm  or  leg  might  have  been  after  a 
boyish  feat  of  bird-nesting. 

But,  for  all  that,  Bryce's  assistance  in 
and  semi-scornful  supervision  of  the  sick- 
room were  not  to  be  scouted.  She  took 
care  that  the  "  kitchen-physic  "  was  ahvays 
the  best  of  its  kind,  and  prepared  in  the 
best  way  ;  she  also  regulated  in  a  measure 
Judith's  necessary  hours  of  rest  from  sick- 
room duties  by  herself  seeing  that  the 
maid  who  assisted  was  always  at  her  post 
at  the  right  m.oment. 

Oscar's  illness  was  short  and  sharp.  On 
the  third  day  after  his  return  home  it 
reached  its  height.  Wolf,  white  and 
haggard,  shared  the  night-watches  with 
Judith,   in    so    far    as    waiting    about    in 
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corridor  or  on  outside  landing,  for  a  half- 
hourly  report,  can  be  said  to  be  a 
division  of  labour. 

Every  time  Judith  opened  the  door  of 
the  sick-room,  there  was  he  standing  white, 
motionless,  like  any  marble  statue.  She 
gave  him  her  brief  reports,  quiet-eyed, 
numbing  the  sorrow  in  her  own  heart, 
that  she  might  whisper  words  of  hope  to 
his.  He  took  her  bulletin  mutely,  not 
trusting  himself  to  speak ;  transmitted  it  to 
his  mother,  who  lay  wakeful  and  moaning 
in  her  room  below ;  then  came  back  acrain 
to  his  post  on  the  stairs,  a  tall,  gaunt, 
despairing  figure  standing  sentinel-wise 
throughout  the  long  hours  of  that  long, 
dreary  night.  Had  Death  with  his  scythe 
passed  him  on  his  way  to  the  sick-room, 
he  must  have  spared  him,  perforce,  as 
being  naught  but  his  own  shadow. 

Towards  morning  a  change  set  in.  The 
patient  ceased  to  toss  and  mutter,  the  fever 
lessened,  and  he  fell  into  a  light  sleep — 
at   first    an    uneas}^,   restless    slumber,  but 
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deepening  into  tlie  quiet,  restorative  sleep 
of  a  little  child. 

Juditli,  opening  tlie  door  softly,  whis- 
pered the  glad  news  to  Wolf.^ 

Day  had  dawned  ;  rosy  sunbeams  were 
creeping  in  at  every  high,  narrow  window  ; 
the  maids  were  astir  below. 

"  He  has  slept  for  more  than  an  hour," 
wdiispered  Judith,  "  and  his  face  has  its 
old  look  coming  back  into  it." 

Wolf  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  What  words  can  thank  you  ? "  he 
muttered.  "  Come  for  one  moment  into 
the  fresh  air,  poor  child  ;  you  will  be  worn 
out."  And  there  came  that  yearning,  com- 
passionate look  into  his  eyes  slie  had  not 
seen  in  them  since  he  had  sat  down  by  her 
side  on  the  garden-seat,  and  besought  her : 
"  Child,  child,  do  not  cry  !  I  cannot — can- 
not bear  it !  " 

Judith  shook  her  head. 

"  Bryce  is  there,  but ''  she  began. 

"  If  Bryce  is  there,  it  will  be  enough," 
he  interrupted.     "  I  will  sit  with  Bryce  for 
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an  hour  while  you  get  some  fresh  air.  Go 
down  into  the  hall.  There  is  someone 
waiting  to  see  you  there." 

He  would  take  no  refusal,  so  Judith, 
wrapping  a  warm  shawl  about  her — for 
she  shivered  from  her  might's  vif?il — went 
down.  In  the  hall  she  came  upon  a 
muffled-up  figure  seated  in  one  of  the 
modern-medieval  chairs,  sobbing  as  though 
her  (for  the  garb  was  feminine)  heart  would 
break.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  sobs, 
no  one  but  Theo  Martin — who  did  every- 
thing from  threading  a  needle  to  jumping  a 
five-barred  gate  with  a  will — could  have 
commanded  a  sufficiency  of  breath  for 
them,  they  were  so  loud,  frequent,  and 
protracted. 

She  jumped  up  at  Judith's  approach. 

"  Oh,  Judith,"  she  cried,  and  her  words, 
like  her  sobs,  came  in  a  torrent,  "  he  won't 
die,  will  he  ?  Only  tell  me  he  won't  die  ! 
Don't — don't  send  me  away  ;  I've  come  to 
help  you  nurse  him.  I've  run  away  from 
that  horrid  school  at  Brighton  on  purpose 
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to  come  to  him  ;  had  hardly  enough 
money  to  get  here,  took  the  wrong  train 
yesterday,  and  found  myself  in  Carmarthen. 
How  I've  got  here  I  scarcely  know  ;  but 
you  will  let  me  see  him,  won't  you  ?  And 
he  won't  die,  Judith — only  say  he  won't 
die!" 

Judith  told  her  of  the  blessed  change 
that  had  set  in  that  morning,  and  how  they 
hoped  for  the  best  now.  Then  she  took 
the  poor  tired  child  into  the  dining-room, 
made  her  take  off  her  hat  and  wraps,  and 
have  something  to  eat. 

"  I  only  heard  it  yesterday,"  said  Theo, 
"  and  rushed  away  at  once  in  the  first  train 
I  saw  at  the  station ;  I  did  not  care  where 
it  took  me  so  loug  as  I  got  away.  An}^- 
where  out  of  Brighton  I  was  nearer  to  him. 
It  happened  to  be  going  to  London,  so  that 
was  right  enough ;  then  I  took  a  cab  and 
drove  to  Euston,  and  then — and  then — oh, 
I  don't  know  where  I  went ;  I  took  two 
wrong  trains,  and  one  right  one,  I  suppose, 
for  here  I  am.     And  oh,  Judith,  you  will 
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let  me  see  him   directly  he  wakes,  won't 

you?" 

"  That  depends,"  said  Judith  quietly, 
feeding  Theo  meantime  with  morsels  of 
biscuit  and  milk. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be  from  the  very 
first,"  Theo  went  on  between  her  morsels 
of  food ;  "  directly  Leila  heard  that  Lord 
Havers  had  come  as  pa's  pupil  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  marry  him.  The  thing  was 
how  to  get  home  to  make  eyes  at  him,  for 
she  was  away  at  Strasbourg  at  the  time. 
So  she  sets  to  work  and  writes  to  Oscar  a 
sort  of  half  love-letter,  making  out  she's 
very  miserable  ;  Oscar  fails  into  the  trap  and 
makes  her  another  offer,  Avliich  she  accepts 
at  once,  knowing  that  then  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  her  getting  back  to  Eichmond, 
for  pa  would  think  she  was  going  to  settle 
down  as  an  engaged  young  lady,  and  Oscar 
would  be  safe  to  talk  pa  over  into  sending 
for  her.  Of  course  everything  turned  out 
as  Leila  wished  (she  ]iever  makes  any  mis- 
take in  her  reckoning).     Directly  she  got 
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home  she  set  to  work  to  make  a  fool  of 
Lord  Havers,  throwing  dust  into  Oscar's 
eyes  by  making  extra  love  to  him  all  the 
time.  Then  she  gets  me  sent  away  for  fear 
I  should  spoil  her  sport,  and  one  fine  morn- 
ing off  she  goes  with  Lord  Havers,  gets 
married  in  London,  and  then  goes  on  to 
Paris.  Of  course  he  was  a  wretch,  too, 
but  she  was  a  wretcher  !  "  concluded  Theo, 
heedless  of  grammar,  and  becoming  inven- 
tive in  her  vehemence. 

It  took  all  Judith's  hour  of  release  from 
the  sick-room  to  calm  and  soothe  the  girl, 
to  convince  her  that  she  could  not  possibly 
be  allowed  to  see  Oscar  for  many  days  to 
come,  and  then  only  when — the  news  of 
her  coming  gently  broken  to  him — he 
should  express  a  w^ish  to  see  her.  Also 
Theo  had  to  be  reminded  that  her  father 
must  be  written  to  and  informed  of  her 
whereabouts,  and  Mrs.  Eeece's  permission 
asked  before  she  could  establish  herself  as 
a  guest   in  the  house. 

Theo  sighed  wearily. 
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"  There's  such  a  lot  of  botheration  over 
everything,"  she  complained.  "  Half  of 
life  seems  made  up  of  botherations ;"  which 
was  Theo's  method  of  expressing  the  fact 
that  the  conventionalities  of  life  were  a 
pain  and  weariness  to  her.  "  There's  one 
thing,"  she  concluded  cheerfully  ;  "  here  I 
am,  and  here  I'll  stay,  no  matter  what  pa 
may  write,  at  any  rate  till  one  of  you  takes 
me  by  the  shoulders  and  turns  me  out." 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

jNCE  round  the  corner,  Oscar's 
return  to  health  was  rapid.  A  few 
days  later  saw  him  seated  in  an 
easy-chair  in  his  own  room;  again  a  few 
days,  and  he  was  tottering  round  the 
garden,  leaning  now  on  Judith's  arm,  now 
on  Theo's. 

Wolf  had  decided  that  Theo's  coming- 
was  not  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  him. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  forget 
the  past,"  he  argued.  "The  sooner  he 
accustoms  himself  to  look  it  in  the  face 
the  better." 

Theo's  devotion  to  the  invalid  was 
touching.  Little  by  little  she  ousted 
Judith   from   her   small   attentions   to  the 
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now  convalescent  patient,  taking  upon 
herself  the  reading  of  light,  pleasant 
books  to  him,  the  bringing  to  him  his 
between-meals  of  milk  or  beef-tea,  and 
finally  the  offering  of  her  round,  strong 
arm  for  his  support  in  his  first  attempts 
at  breathing  the  fresh  air  in  the  place  of 
Judith's  small  and  slender  one. 

There  had  been  a  brisk  correspondence 
between  Theo  and  Dr.  Martin,  in  which  the 
latter  eventually  succumbed  to  the  young 
lady's  determination  and  persistence,  and 
consented  to  her  spending  a  fortnight  at 
Plas-y-Coed,  on  condition  of  her  quiet 
return  to  her  Brighton  school  at  tlie 
close  of  the  autumn  holidays. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  make  it  three  weeks,'* 
said  Theo  frankly ;  "  and  of  course  I 
haven't  the  least  intention  of  going  back 
to  that  old  curmudgeon  at  Brighton. 
When  I  do  go  home  to  Eichmond — which 
won't  be  till  Oscar  is  quite,  quite  himself 
again,  let  pa  growl  as  he  will — I  shall 
just  choose  a  nice  school  for  myself,  where 
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the  pupils  go  in  for  athletics,  not  dancing, 
and  lead  pa  and  Sophonisba  '  a  life  '  till 
they  let  me  go  there." 

The  first  day  of  Oscar's  coming  down- 
stairs was  a  sort  of  family  festival.  Theo 
outraged  every  feeling  the  newly-employed 
gardener  possessed  by  clearing  the  garden 
of  every  bud  and  blossom  within  her  reach, 
and  decorating  every  article  of  furniture 
she  could  lay  hands  upon,  regardless  of 
all  laws  of  decorative  art.  Bryce  even  she 
insisted  upon  adorning  with  a  huge  bou- 
quet of  wild  thyme  and  marigolds,  pinning 
it  to  the  back  seams  of  the  old  body's  gown 
as  she  sat  at  her  dinner,  creeping  down 
into  the  servants'-hall  expressly  to  perform 
the  feat.  Oscar,  white  and  wan  though  he 
was,  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  as  the 
old  servant  flitted  past  him  all  unconscious 
of  her  rearward  adorning. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  day  to  Judith's 
mind,  next,  of  course,  to  the  fact  of  Oscar 
being  once  more  amongst  them,  was  the 
coming  downstairs  to  luncheon,  and  find- 
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ing  Delphine's  place  at  table  vacant.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes,  and  stood 
staring  for  a  moment  at  the  empty  chair, 
much  as  Macbeth  at  his  memorable  ban- 
quet might  have  stared  after  the  ghost 
had  disappeared. 

Wolf  followed  her  gaze. 

"  I  have  driven  Miss  Pierpoint  to  the 
station ;  she  has  gone  to  London  to  meet 
her  maid  and  to  do  some  shopping — they 
return  to-morrow,"  he  explained. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Eeece  blithely.  "Dear  me,  dear  me  ; 
perhaps  she  may  meet  some  friends  in 
London  who  will  ask  her  to  spend  part 
of  her  time  in  England  with  them." 

Wolf  sighed  wearily. 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Judith,  "  will  he 
be  more  his  own  self — the  first  self  I  can 
remember — now  that  the  shadow  is  lifted 
for  a  day  ?  " 

No !  His  sun  was  evidently  sunk  too  far 
below  its  horizon  for  passing  shadows  to 
affect  its  vanishing  light.      His  usual  me- 
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chanical,  weary  way  of  doing,  speaking, 
moving,  clung  to  him  still.  In  vain  Mrs. 
Eeece  started  topic  after  topic  of  conver- 
sation ;  in  vain  Judith  seconded  her  efforts 
with  a  will ;  in  vain  Theo  racked  her 
brain,  and  turned  out  of  them  every  con- 
ceivable joke  or  comicality  they  were 
capable  of  holding ;  in  vain  even  Oscar 
essayed  a  question  or  two  as  to  the  house 
decoration  and  repairs;  taciturn,  gloomy, 
and  self-absorbed  he  remained  to  the  finish 
of  the  meal. 

Theo,  the  good-natured,  felt  oppressed ; 
Judith  rose  from  table  with  the  usual 
weight  at  her  heart ;  Mrs.  Eeece,  the 
unconscious,  chirruped  her  grace,  and 
said  blandly  : 

"  Well,  my  dears,  this  has  been  the  hap- 
piest meal  I  have  had  for  many  a  long  day 
past.  I  am  '  truly  thankful '  for  more  than 
my  luncheon  to-day.  Don't  you  think^ 
Wolf,  we  ought  to  have  some  sort  of 
special  thanksgiving  service  for  Oscar's 
recovery,  just  as  we  did  in  London  after 
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I  got  well  from  that  attack  of  typhoid? 
Dear,  dear ;  how  long  ago  it  seems !  All 
go  to  church  together  and  make  a  special 
thank-offering  for  the  poor  ?  Next  Sun- 
day, or  possibly  the  Sunday  after,  when 
Oscar  will  be  a  little  stronger  ?  " 

Oscar  rose  hastily  from  his  chair. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  I  will  have 
no  thanksgiving  on  my  account.  I  am  not 
thankful  for  being  given  back  to  a  life  of 
misery.  I  would  I  were  lying  in  my  coffin 
now!'' 

He  strode  out  through  the  open  window 
— unencumbered  with  dark  yew-boughs 
now — on  to  the  sunshiny  lawn  beyond. 
He  looked  thin,  forlorn,  a  mere  stripling 
in  stature  and  strength,  standing  there  in 
the  open  with  uncovered  head. 

Theo's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  looked 
at  Judith  much  as  a  big  Newfoundland 
looks  up  at  his  master  to  know  wdiat  to 
do.  Judith's  eyes  said :  «'  Do  nothing  at  all ; 
just  let  him  alone,  poor  boy  !  "  So  she  sat 
siill  where  she  was,  looking  wretched. 
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"  Alas,  alas !  "  moaned  Mrs.  Eeece,  "  if 
he  did  but  know  how  young  he  is !  " 

But  alas,  alas !  this  is  exactly  what  these 
young  people  love-troubled  never  do  know, 
till  youth  is  past,  love-troubles  forgotten. 

Wolf  went  over  to  Judith's  side. 

"  What  shall  we  do  Avith  him  ?  What 
ought  to  be  done  ? "  he  asked,  looking 
after  Oscar,  still  standing  silent  and 
motionless  on  the  sunlit  lawn. 

It  seemed  just  as  natural  for  this  almost 
middle-aged  man  to  go  to  this  young  girl 
for  counsel  as  it  did  for  the  untrained 
school-girl,  or  any  other  wild,  romping 
child. 

"  He  ought  to  go  away  somewhere,  don't 
you  think  ?  "  answered  Judith  ;  "  a  long 
voyage  might  do  him  good."  Then  a 
bright  thought  came  to  her.  "  How 
would  it  be  to  send  him  out  to  India 
to  my  father?  I'm  sure  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  him,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Ah!  thank  you.  But  no,  it  would  not 
be  quite  what  he  needs.     He  ought  to  have 
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good,  steady,  hard  work,  something 
regular,  impossible  to  lay  on  one  side.  I 
might  be  able  to  get  him  into  the  Indian 
civil  service — yes,  I  think  that  might  be 
done." 

He  was  talking  more  to  himself  than 
Judith  now.  He  left  the  room  hastily, 
as  though  to  put  into  execution  some 
plan  already  formed.  At  the  door  he  met 
a  servant  bringing  a  telegram.  It  was 
from  Miss  Pierpoint,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  I  know  you  will  be  grieved  to  hear 
I  cannot  get  my  purchases  completed  till 
late  to-night,  consequently  shall  not  be 
able  to  return  till  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day. Olivette,  my  maid,  has  arrived,  and 
is  as  charming  as  ever." 

Wolf,  with  a  brief  "  Give  this  to  your 
mistress,"  went  on  his  way.  Judith  was 
called  upon  to  read  the  message,  which 
Mrs.  Eeece  received  with  folded  hands 
and  pious  ejaculations  of  thankfulness. 

"  Well,  my  dears,  it's  a  reprieve,  at  any 
rate,  and  that  I  suppose  you'll  admit.     I 
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know  I'm  old-fasliioned — antediluvian,  if 
you  like,  in  my  notions  of  how  a  gentle- 
woman should  be  brought  up,  but  really, 
if  the  young  people  I  see  now  live  to  be 
old  women,  well,  they'll  be  examples — 
that's  all.  Now,  there's  Miss  Theo 
Martin " 

Theo  looked  up,  startled  and  crimson. 

Judith  laid  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Eeece's 
arm. 

"  Theo  is  in  the  room,"  she  said, 
feeling  that  nothing  but  plain-speaking 
would  serve  in  such  an  extremity  as 
this. 

"  Oh,  she's  in  the  room,  is  she  ? "  con- 
tinued the  old  lady,  in  no  wise  discon- 
certed. "Well,  now  she  shall  hear  to 
her  face  what  I  was  going  to  say  behind 
her  back,  and  that  is,  if  she  doesn't  divest 
herself  of  her  loud  talking,  and  laughing, 
and  sobbing,  and  crying — I  could  hear 
your  sobs,  my  dear,  the  other  day  across 
the  hall  and  up  two  flights  of  stairs — I 
was   saying,    if    she   doesn't   soon   get  rid 
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of  her  loud  voice  in  talking,  laughing, 
and  crying,  she'll  find,  in  a  year  or  two, 
that  it'll  have  become  so  much  a  part  of 
herseK  that  she'll  be  no  more  able  to 
get  rid  of  it  than  she  will  her  flesh  from 
her  bones.  There,  my  dear,  that  was  all 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  you  must  take  it 
in  good  part  from  an  old  woman  like  me." 

Theo  had  gone  ifrom  red  to  white,  from 
white  to  red,  while  Mrs.  Eeece  was 
speaking.  When  she  had  ended  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  went  across  the 
room,  and  knelt  by  the  old  lady's  side. 
She  had  stumbled  over  a  footstool,  and 
swept  down  a  chair  with  her  dress  to 
get   there. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Eeece,"  she  said,  kissing 
the  old  lady's  hand,  "I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  what  you've  said,  and 
I  promise  you  I'll  do  my  very  best.  But 
one  thing  j^ou  must  promise  me,  and  that 
is,  not  to  bracket  me  with  Miss  Delphine 
Pierpoint.  I  do  hope  and  trust  you  don't 
think  we  are  birds  of   the  same  feather." 
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"  N"o — o — ah,  not  exactly ;  of  the  two  I 
certainly  prefer  your  manners  to  hers ; 
but,  my  dear,  if  you  go  on  as  you  are 
going  now,  people,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  will  bracket  you  with  her,  and  a 
hundred  others  like  her." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no  ! "  interrupted  Judith 
vehemently. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  3^es,  Judith ! "  said  Mrs. 
Eeece  with  decision.  "  However,  we  won't 
argue  the  point.  We  shall  have  three 
days — to-day  is  Friday,  isn't  it  ? — clear  of 
Miss  Delphine,  and  I  mean  to  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  them,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
very  nice  if  we  all,  every  one  of  us,  went 
to  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  we  mayn't 
call  it  a  thanksgiving  service  for  Oscar's 
recovery,  it  can  just  as  well  be  a  thanks- 
giving for  something  else — say  Miss  Del- 
phine's  three  days'  visit  to  London,  We've 
always  something  to  be  grateful  for, 
whether  it  be  a  great  or  a  small  mercy. 
Now  it  strikes  me,  if  you  young  ladies 
use   your   powers   of    persuasion   as    only 
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young   ladies    can,    you'll    get    Oscar  to 

shake     off    this     black    cloud    which  is 

creeping     over     him,     and     come     as  a 

baptized  Christian  ought,  to  say  his 
prayers  with  us  next  Sunday,  even  if  he 
won't  join  in  our  thanksgiving.,. 
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^^^HETHEE  it  was  tliat  Judith  and 
^|ffl|®  Theo  did  use  their  powers  of 
persuasion  "  as  only  young  ladies 
can,"  or  whether  it  was  that  no  such  vehe- 
ment persuasion  were  needed,  Oscar  formed 
one  of  the  party  that  drove  to  Llanrhaiadr 
on  the  following  Sunday. 

Wolf  at  first  excused  himself,  as  he  had 
so  frequently  of  late,  from  accompanying 
them. 

Then  a  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  he  started  up  from  the  breakfast- 
table,  announcing  his  intention  of  walking 
to  the  church.  He  needed  a  good  walk  ; 
he  had  been  cramped  up  indoors  a  good 
deal  of  late,  and  so  forth. 
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"  Something  to  be  thankful  for,"  thought 
Judith  as  they  set  off.  "  Not  once  since 
Delphine's  coming  has  he  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  a  church.  The  first  Sunday  she  is 
absent,  his  feet  turn  back,  as  it  were,  to  the 
church-door." 

Llanrliaiadr  church,  or,  more  correctly, 
Llanrhaiadr  (the  church  of  the  waterfall), 
nestled  in  a  wooded  vale,  through  which 
swept  a  sparkling  stream,  mountain-born 
and  mountain-bound.  In  stormy  weather, 
this  stream,  rushing  down  the  steeps,  would 
frequently  outsound  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  or  the  hymns  of  the  small  con- 
gregation which,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  as- 
sembled there.  An  odd  little,  three-cor- 
nered edifice  it  was,  built  with  the  greyest 
of  grey  stone,  and  now,  from  roof  to  base- 
ment, greened  over  witli  moss  and  lichen  of 
every  shade  and  hue.  But,  though  insigni- 
ficant in  dimensions,  the  church  had  a 
history  and  a  lineage  of  its  own  to  boast  of. 
It  was  built  on  ground  where  a  boisterous 
battle  had  been  fought  between  one  of  the 
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King  Davids  of  North  Wales  and  his  un- 
ruly chieftains.  On  the  spot  where  the 
king's  brother  had  fallen,  the  first  walls  of 
this  old  church  had  been  reared.  Subse- 
quently there  had  been  attached  to  it  a 
monastery  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  St.  Govan.  An  underground  pas- 
sage still  ran  from  the  church  to  the  ruins 
of  the  monastery,  and  a  steel  gauntlet, 
hanging  ^on  the  walls  of  the  vestry,  was 
shown  to  the  curious  as  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  soldier-saint  himself,  rescued  from 
the  reliquary  when  it  and  the  monastery 
were  ravaged  by  Cromwell's  army. 

The  Q^gj  of  many  a  knight  and  lady 
found  niches  alongside  the  comparatively 
modern  oak  pews,  and  a  huge  altar-tomb, 
belonging  to  the  Euthlyn  family,  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side. 

In  addition  to  the  past  history  of  Llanr- 
haiadr,  its  present  was  far  from  discredit- 
able. This  was,  par  excellence,  the  church 
for  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had    been    so    for   generations.     Let   the 
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tradespeople  and  the  townspeople  swell  as 
they  might  the  congregations  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  Wesley,  Llanrhaiadr  could 
always  boast  of  its  well-filled  family-pews, 
its  small  regiment  of  liveried  servants,  and, 
on  Sunday  mornings,  its  black-silk  equipped 
cooks  and  housekeepers.  There,  in  a  row, 
beneath  their  altar-tomb,  sat  Lord  and  Lady 
Euthlyn,  in  full-blown  county  dignity,  their 
son  and  heir,  their  somewhat  faded  daugh- 
ters and  daughter-in-law^  A  little  to  their 
right,  seated  sideways  to  them,  was  a  whole 
pew-full  of  Howels — large  and  small,  mid- 
dle-sized and  minute.  In  front  of  these  sat 
the  ruddy-faced  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  and  his  fragile-looking  wife  — 
known  in  London  society  as  "  The  Orchid," 
from  the  meagre  diet  on  which  she 
apparently  subsisted   and   flourished. 

Lnmediately  under  the  pulpit,  in 
square  curtained  pew,  sat  a  whole  army 
of  Madoxes,  grand  in  lineage,  grand  in 
deportment — not  one  of  them  stood  less 
than   six   feet   in   his   or   her   boots — and 
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connected  by  ramifications  with  every 
other  ancient  family  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  count}^ 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
square  and  red-curtained  like  the  others, 
was  the  pew  of  the  Eeece  family.  No 
matter  what  iniquities  of  rapine  and  in- 
justice they  might  perpetrate  in  other 
quarters,  the  Eeeces  had  always  been 
staunch  upholders  of  Church  and  State. 
A  Eeece — masculine — had,  from  time  im- 
memorial, supplied  the  smaller  matters  of 
church  furniture,  such  as  chalices  or  alms- 
basins,  and  a  Eeece — feminine — had  never 
been  wanting  to  work  altar-cloths  or  pulpit- 
cushions.  A  Eeece  had  presented  to  the 
church  that  tremendous  achievement  in 
painted  glass,  which  shut  out  sunlight  from 
the  eastern  window,  and  although  the  three 
Bernards  lay  entombed  in  the  huge,  square 
vault  in  the  churchyard  outside  with  a 
score  or  so  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  the 
Q^gj  of  a  bishop,  crozier  in  hand,  and 
mitre   on  head,    crowned   a   nook   in   the 
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chancel,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a 
Ehys  of  a  yet  earlier  period. 

The  good  rector  of  the  church,  himself  a 
Pryce,  delighted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  connected  in  some  sort  with  this 
remote  Ehys.  An  assertion  no  one  was  in 
a  position  to  deny.  He  was  a  kind-hearted, 
cheery  old  man,  this  rector,  and  one  who 
loved  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  every  member  of  his  congregation. 
A  marvellous  man,  too,  in  one  respect,  for 
he  had  not  only  found  out  that  the  surest 
way  of  winning  the  affection  of  his  flock 
was  by  preaching — on  hot  Sundays  espe- 
cially— the  shortest  of  short  sermons,  but 
lie  had  also  profited  by  the  knowledge,  and 
reduced  it  to  practice. 

Coming  in  from  the  bright  sunshine  and 
glare  of  the  limestone  road,  Judith  did  not 
at  first  see  that  good  Mr.  Pryce  was  not 
in  his  usual  place  in  the  reading-desk.  A 
stranger  occupied  it,  a.  man  short  and  lean 
in  figure,  but  with  a  grand  head;  a  massive 
forehead,  that   is,   with    a   thick  .  wave  of 
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white  hair  pushed  back  from  it ;  arched 
brows,  full  blue  eyes,  the  nose  of  a 
Napoleon,  but  a  mouth  with  soft  and 
curved  lips  that  a  woman  might  have 
envied.  It  might  have  been  the  head  of 
an  Elijah,  of  a  Luther,  or  a  Wagner. 

Wolf  was  in  his  place  when  Judith  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  entered ;  he  made  way 
for  them,  coming  out  of  the  pew  to  do  so ; 
then  went  back,  and  deliberately  seated 
himself  by  Judith's  side. 

What  could  be  his  motive  in  doing  this  ? 
Could  it  be  that,  freed  for  a  few  brief  hours 
from  his  tormentor  and  tyrant,  he  sought 
to  give  up  one  of  them  to  a  delirious  phan- 
tasy, a  delusion  as  dangerous  as  it  was  wild 
— sought  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief 
that  his  enchainment  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  his  hour  of  liberty,  his 
moment  of  deliverance,  had  arrived? 

As  for  Judith,  a  strange,  sudden  resolu- 
tion had  come  into  her  heart  as  she  knelt 
in  her  corner  of  the  pew,  and  drew,  as  she 
loved   to,   the   crimson   curtains   at  every 
VOL.  n.  27 
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point,  effectually  shielding  herself  from  pry- 
ing eyes.  She  said  to  herself  as  she  knelt, 
disdaining  hassock,  on  the  bare  floor :  "  If 
pra3^er  mean  anything  at  all,  I  ^vill  fmd  it 
out  to-day !  If  it  be  a  power  at  all,  it  shall 
be  a  power  in  my  hands  this  day !  If  all  its 
force  be  as  the  scientists  assert,  an  electric 
force,  that  electric  force  I  will  wield  this 
day  !  If  it  be,  as  some  sweet  saints  think,  a 
sending  of  a  message  to  their  guardian  angels 
to  go  here,  to  go  there,  to  do  this  thing  or 
that,  that  message  shall  my  guardian  angels 
hear  this  day  !  From  me  with  their  shelter- 
ing wings  will  I  drive  them  to  that  suffering, 
stricken  soul  by  my  side,  nor  will  I  take 
my  mandate  from  off  them  until  they  have 
done  my  will.  I  will  pray  that  man's  sin 
out  of  his  heart  this  day,  though  I  pray  it 
into  my  own  !  " 

So  she  knelt  and  prayed  and  prayed 
throughout  the  whole  service,  with  head 
bowed  in  her  hands,  silent,  motionless, 
scarcely  the  flutter  of  a  breath  showing  that 
she  was  a  living,  breathing  soul. 
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Tlieo  and  Oscar,  side  by  side  at  the  other 
corner  of  the  pew,  looked  at  her  more  than 
once. 

"  Poor  Judith  !  "  thought  Oscar  ;  "  she 
is  worn  out  with  her  broken  nights,  and  has 
fallen  asleep  as  she  kneels." 

"It's  her  Catholic  way  of  saying  her 
prayers,"  thought  Theo.  "  I  remember 
now  she  has  a  crucifix  and  a  Madonna 
in  her  room." 

And  Wolf  turned  to  look  at  her,  wonder- 
ing. What  could  she  find  to  pray  about  ? 
Had  she  so  many  necessities  that  hours,  not 
minutes,  must  serve  for  her  prayers  ?  And 
then,  somehow,  as  he  looked  at  her,  still 
silent  as  any  marble  saint  in  carved  niche, 
his  heart  began  to  feel  troubled,  his  eyes 
grew  dim,  he  knelt  and  bowed  his  head  by 
her  side. 

" '  Eepent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  at  hand,'  "  said  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
loud  and  clear  over  all  their  heads,  and 
Wolf  started  from  his  knees,  and  resumed 
his  place  in  the  corner  of  the  pew.    "  Breth- 
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ren,"  the  preacher  went  on,  "  I  came  here 
this  morning  intending  to  preach  from 
another  text,  from  notes  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  at  this  moment.  Somehow,  however, 
the  words  I  have  just  repeated  to  you  have 
come  into  my  mind  ;  I  feel  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  about  them,  so  I  will 
say  it  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
listen." 

This  was  the  preamble  to  the  sermon. 
Then  the  preacher  repeated  his  text,  and 
began  his  discourse.  It  was  the  sort  of 
sermon  a  good,  earnest-minded  general 
might  have  preached  to  his  soldiers  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle — a  captain  to  his  sailors 
amid  the  raging  of  a  storm.  Not  one 
person  in  that  small  church  but  felt  the 
preacher  was  pointing  his  words  at  him, 
not  at  his  neighbour.  His  intent  on  this 
particular  morning  seemed  to  be  less  to 
bring  before  his  hearers  the  sweet  words  of 
Christian  promise,  than  to  show  them  the 
hatefulness  and  horribleness  of  the  sins 
which,    spite    of    Christian    promise,    still 
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clung  to  Christian  believers.  He  catalogued 
them  briefly,  he  described  them  with  ency- 
clopaedic fulness  ;  held  up  the  mirror  un- 
flinchingly, and  cried  out,  "  Come  ye  one 
by  one,  look  therein,  and  say  each  one  for 
him  or  herself,  '  this  is  I.'  " 

Lord  Euthlyn  fidgeted  in  his  seat,  coughed, 
opened  and  shut  his  gilt-clasped  bible ; 
Lady  Euthlyn  let  her  veil  fall  over  her  face, 
rearranged  and  fastened  it  back  again. 
The  Howels  to  a  child  sat  with  staring  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  preacher ;  the  Madoxes, 
small  and  great,  looked  at  each  other  and 
arched  their  brows ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  took  a  pinch  of  snufi",  once, 
twice,  three  times ;  and  Wolf  sat  motion- 
less in  the  corner  of  his  pew,  with  head 
bowed  upon  his  chest,  and  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  till  there  came  a  brief  pause  in 
the  preacher's  discourse,  when,  heedless  of 
the  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  abruptly  rose 
from  his  seat  and  quitted  the  church. 

Judith  looked  after  him  and  rose  from 
her  knees.     She  felt  as  though  her  prayers 
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Avere  answered.  She  noted  liis  unsteady 
gait,  liis  bowed  head,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
tliat  his  hour  of  deliverance  had  come.  If 
she  had  defied  conventions,  had  followed 
him  out  of  the  church,  had  gone  to  his  side 
and  said,  "  Here  am  I !  Hand-in-hand 
let  us  shake  off  this  devil's  yoke  !  "  the 
man  might,  there  and  then,  have  been 
saved. 

As  it  was,  she  sat  still  in  her  place, 
thankful,  hopeful,  rejoicing  over  her  work 
done,  when  in  good  truth  it  was  but  scarce 
begun. 

He,  meantime,  went  walking  towards 
home  along  the  limestone  roads  and  rocky 
lanes,  his  head  still  bent,  his  breast  heav- 
ing, his  steps  unsteady,  short  broken  sen- 
tences forcing  themselves  to  his  lips  : 

"  I  will  go  back  to  the  path  I  have  left  ; 
living  man  nor  living  woman  shall  stop  me. 
I  will  get  back  my  soul  for  myself.  I 
will  trample  my  sin  in  the  dust  beneath 
my  feet.     Judith,  help  me  !  " 

So  he  went  mutterino-  half    to  himself. 
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half  into  the  clear  summer  air,  along  the 
miles  of  steep  roadway. 

Here  and  there  a  peasant  met  him  and 
saluted  him,  but  he  seemed  to  see  him  not; 
a  lark  rose  singing  and  soaring  from  a  field 
of  cut  hay,  but  he  heard  it  not ;  over  and 
over  again  he  kept  on  repeating,  as  a  man 
might  repeat  over  the  beads  of  his  rosary, 
"  Judith,  Judith !  stand  by  me,  and  help 
me  !  " 

He  said  it  as  he  made  the  last  turn  of 
the  road  which  brought  the  old  Grange 
into  view  ;  he  said  it  as  he  swung  back  the 
iron  gate  and  made  his  way  along  the 
laurel-lined  path  to  the  house  ;  he  said  it 
as  he  sprang  up  the  few  steps  to  the 
terrace,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  chilled, 
stricken,  mute.  For,  sweeping  along  the 
grey  flags,  in  trailing  black  lace,  looped 
back  here  and  there  with  a  blood-red 
rose,  a  lady  advanced  to  meet  him,  with 
arms  gracefully,  but  theatrically,  extended 
in  greeting. 

"  Oh,  my  royal  Lear !  "  she  exclaimed,  "I 
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knew  how  unhappy  you  would  be  at  my 
long  absence — though  you  hadn't  the 
politeness  to  reply  to  my  telegram — so  I 
altered  my  mind  at  the  last  minute. 
Olivette  did  the  packing  in  a  twinkling. 
We  started  by  the  night  mail,  breakfasted 
at  the  station  hotel  this  morning,  and  here 
I  am.  Xow  let  me  hear  you  say  you  are 
glad  to  see  me !  " 

It  was  Miss  Delphine  Pierpoint. 


CHAPTEE   XIII. 

sHE  long  sermon  over,  and  the 
service  ended,  Mrs.  Eeece,  stiU 
full  of  thankfulness  for  her  mer- 
cies, great  and  small,  proposed  they  should 
make  a  circuit,  and  drive  home  by  a  longer 
road.  It  would  do  Oscar  worlds  of  good 
after  sitting  so  long  in  the  hot  church,  she 
felt  sure — would  freshen  them  all  up,  in 
fact,  and  send  them  home  ravenous  to 
luncheon. 

So  the  longer  drive  home  was  under- 
taken, the  mountain-air  was  rejoiced  in, 
Oscar,  invalid-wise,  falling  asleep  under  its 
soothing  influence,  and  Judith,  in  the 
corner  opposite,  scarce  knowing  whether  it 
was  the  fresh,  strong  breeze  blowing  in  her 
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face,  or  the  quiet  gladness  filling  her  heart, 
which  made  her  feel  so  brave,  and  vigor- 
ous, and  young  once  more. 

As  the}'  entered  the  house,  however, 
courage,  vigour,  youth,  and  gladness  all 
vanished  together,  for,  floating  along  the 
hall  from  the  opened  drawing-room  door, 
came  the  notes  of  a  wild  Spanish  ditty, 
accompanied  by  chords  struck  with  a  will 
on  the  grand  piano.  And  the  voice  was 
none  other  than  that  of  Miss  Delphine 
Pierpoint. 

This  young  lady  had  a  great  idea  of 
being  always  "  in  character."  Costumed, 
as  she  was,  a  VEspagnole.^  she  must,  per- 
force, sing  Spanish  songs.  If  she  had  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  dress  as  a  ^avediirsfer, 
she  would  have  gone  forth  into  the  nearest 
churchyard  to  dig  up  a  skull ;  if  as 
Minerva,  she  would  have  gone  about  the 
house  with  a  live  scrqecli-owl  perched 
upon  one  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Eeece,  as  she  heard  the  ringing, 
silvery  notes,  stopped  short,  with  her  arm 
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drawn  through  Judith's,  on  the  top  step. 
Theo,  a  httle  behind,  stopped  also,  her  lips 
apart,  forming  a  round  0. 

"Well,  she  won't  eat  us,  I  suppose," 
said  Oscar  a  little  irritably. 

Poor  boy !  irritability  was  the  order  of 
the  day  with  him  just  then. 

"No;  she'll  keep  us  livel}^ — ^j^^st," 
answered  Theo,  and  Mrs.  Eeece  sighed 
in  acquiescence. 

As  for  Judith,  she  felt  frozen,  benumbed, 
as  one  might  who,  on  a  smiling  summer 
sea,  feels  bearing  down  upon  him  a  sudden 
iceberg.  Her  card-castle  lay  shattered  at 
her  feet  once  more.  It  seemed  to  matter 
little  whether  it  were  founded  on  girlish , 
human  hope  and  love,  or  Heaven-given 
faith  and  prayer.  All  one  !  There  it  lay, 
racked  and  ruined.  Let  those  who  would 
try  to  build  it  up  again. 

With  a  succession  of  loud  chords,  the 
Spanish  song  came  to  an  end.  With 
another  sigh,  this  time  one  of  resignation, 
Mrs.  Eeece  made  her  way  into   the   draw- 
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ing-room,  still  leaning  on  Judith's  arm, 
the  others  following. 

Wolf  was  standing  at  a  farther  window 
as  they  entered,  his  face  turned  from  th^ 
door.  Delphine  rose  from  the  music-stool, 
and  came  forward  to  shake  hands. 

She  had  arranged  some  black  lace  man- 
tilla-wise around  her  face,  looping  it  back 
with  a  red  rose.  Possibly  thence  she 
expected  to  draw  extra  inspiration  for  her 
Spanish  love-ditty. 

She  looked  arch,  brilliant,  radiant.  She 
carolled  once  more  the  concluding  line 
of  her  song,  stooped  over  Mrs.  Eeece's 
hands  and  kissed  them,  actually  went  right 
up  to  Judith,  and,  before  the  girl  knew 
what  she  was  going  to  do,  had  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks. 

"  A  Judas  kiss,"  thought  Judith,  and 
when,  afterwards,  she  had  made  her  escape 
to  her  room,  she  bathed  and  bathed  her 
face  in  pure  water,  trying  to  do  away  svith 
the  treacherous  touch. 

In  her  effusiveness  Delphine  disarranged 
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her  head-dress,  and  the  red  rose,  placed 
coquettishly  over  one  ear,  fell  to  the 
ground.  Wolf  mechanically  picked  it  up 
and  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Permettez,"  she  exclaimed,  and  stretch- 
ing upwards,  fastened  it,  with  arched 
glances,  into  his  button-hole. 

Judith  felt  herself  growing  cold,  colder. 
Delphine's  next  words  sent  a  sudden  rush 
of  blood  to  her  face. 

"  My  Wolf,"  said  that  young  lady  as, 
having  adjusted  the  rose  to  her  satisfaction, 
she  shrank  back  to  her  normal  stature, 
"  now  that  the  whole  family  is  assembled, 
shall  we  tell  them  ?  " 

"As  you  please,"  was  all  Wolf's  reply. 

"Good.  Then  I  will,  please.  Did  you 
wonder,  any  of  you,  at  my  sudden  depar- 
ture for  London  ?  Did  you  marvel  at 
my  anxiety  to  meet  my  maid — my  Olivette? 
That  was  only  half  my  reason  for  going ; 
the  other  half  was  to  order — to  set  going, 
that  is,  for  it  is  a  tremendous  affair — my 
trousseau." 
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Mrs.  Eeece  felt  ready  to  jump  for  joy. 
^'  Deliverance  at  last !  "  she  thought. 

*'  So  you  are  going  to  be  married,  my 
dear.  Well,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  All  young  people  ought  to  be 
married ;  I've  always  said  it.  Yes,  I'm 
delighted  to  congratulate  you." 

Delphine  turned  to  Judith,  who  stood 
statuelike,  with  eyes  riveted  on  Wolf. 

"And  you.  Miss  Judith,  will  you  not 
congratulate  me  also,"  she  said,  "  or  are 
you  reserving  your  congratulations  for  the 
bridegroom-elect,  for  I  see  you  have  already 
guessed  who  he  is  ?  " 

Had  Delphine  been  a  man,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  what  she  would  have 
selected  experimental  physiology  for  her 
profession  in  life,  and  would  have  turned 
herself  out  the  finest  vivisector  the  age 
lias  yet  seen. 

A  drear  silence  followed  this  remark. 
Mrs.  Eeece  trembled  violently. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  she  faltered. 

Delphine  laughed   her  long,  low  laugh. 
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"  Is  it  SO  difficult  to  understand  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  Your  son,  Mr.  Wolf,  asks  me  to 
marry  him ;  I  say  '  yes  ' — that  is  all." 

Another  drear  silence  followed. 

Outside  one  could  hear  the  chirrup  of 
grasshoppers  on  the  lawn ;  the  hum  of 
the  honey-bee,  as  it  travelled  back,  heavily 
weighted,  to  its  hive ;  the  twittering  of 
sleepy  midday  thrushes  in  the  beeches  and 
elms.  Within,  four  people  looked  into 
each  other's  blank  faces  and  said  never  a 
word. 

Delphine  laughed  again. 

"  Is  this  a  funeral,  at  which  we  are 
assisting  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Or,  is  there  here 
a  bride-elect  waiting  to  be  congratulated 
on  her  good  fortune  ?  " 

Mrs.  Eeece  did  not  seem  to  hear  her. 
She  turned  her  sad  old  face  in  the  direction 
of  the  piano,  whence  had  last  come  to 
her  the  sound  of  Wolfs  voice. 

"  Is  this  true,  Wolf  ?  "  she  asked  in  a 
low,  quivering   tone. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  that 
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might  have  been  ground  out  of  a  coffee- 
mill,  so  dry  was  it  and  destitute  of  human 
feeling. 

She  turned  to  Judith. 

"  Help  me  to  my  room,  Judith,"  she  said 
piteously;  "I  have  heard  enough  for  one 
day." 

Silently,  one  after  the  other,  each  one 
left  the  room — Oscar  going  out  by  one 
door,  Theo  by  another ;  Mrs.  Eeece  and 
Judith,  arm-in-arm,  by  a  third. 

Delphine  turned  with  a  gay  laugh  to 
Wolf. 

"  Come,  my  Wolf,  let  us  have  a  bravura 
together.  Your  family  have  not  received 
me  too  graciously,  I  will  say  that  for  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  not  been 
too  gracious  to  them.  Well,  we  must 
do  better  in  the  days  to  come.  Wliat,  you 
cannot  sing — alors^  ecoutez,  mon  ami !  "  And 
clang,  clang,  went  the  small  white  hands 
on  the  piano  again,  and  one  wild  carol 
after  another  rang  through  the  house, 
blithe    and   cheery,    or  jovial   and    frolic- 
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ing,  as  though  the  singer  had  not  a  care 
in  her  heart,  or — more  perfect  simile 
still — had  not  a  heart  to  have  a  care 
in. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

^''^H,  I  cannot — cannot  bear  it!" 
gig  moaned  Judith,  pressing  her  hot 
brow  with  her  ice-cold  hands. 
"  I  cannot — cannot  bear  it !  "  And,  dry- 
eyed,  she  flung  herself  on  the  floor,  bur}'- 
ing  head  and  hands  in  the  cushions  of  her 
window-seat,  worn  out  with  the  "riot  of 
feeling  and  tumult  of  passion"  she  had 
that  day  gone  through ;  and  with  the  weight 
of  the  iron  restraint  she  had  put  upon 
herself,  that  both  should  lie  hidden  in 
her  innermost  heart. 

Was  this — so  she  asked  herself,  crouch- 
ing there  in  her  window-recess  —  to 
be  indeed  the  end  of  all?  Was  this 
to  be  the  only  result  to  her   prayers,  her 
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heart-aclies,  her  piteous  strivings,  her  pas- 
sionate love  for  this  man,  that  he  should 
calmly  and  without  a  word  of  warning 
betroth  himself  to  a  woman  for  whom  he 
could  not  have  one  spark  of  love — nay,, 
more,  not  even  the  shadow  of  respect? 
If  he  had  loved  her,  it  would  have  been 
bad  enough ;  if  she  had  befooled  and 
fascinated  him  with  her  arts  and  blandish- 
ments, it  would  have  been,  though  griev- 
ous, in  some  sort  comprehensible ;  but 
that  he  should  do  this  in  cold  blood,  that 
he  should  walk  into  this  snare  in  broad 
daylight,  with  his  eyes  neither  dazzled  nor 
blindfolded,  was  the  thing  that  galled  and 
pained  her,  and  made  her  feel  that  her 
life,  under  its  present  conditions,  at  any 
rate,  was  impossible  to  endure. 

It  was  a  grey  summer's  evening  ;  through 
her  opened  window  the  south  wind  brought 
in  the  floating  strains  of  Delphine's  gay 
voice,  carolling  still  her  wild,  reckless 
melodies  in  the  drawing-room  below. 
Would  she  never  leave  off  siui^ino^  ?     She 
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had  sung  thus  wildly,  ceaselessly,  till  the 
luncheon-bell  rang,  and  again  after  lun- 
cheon till  the  dinner-bell  clanged  through 
the  house.  Immediately  after  dinner  she 
had  gone  back  to  the  piano,  and  there 
she  was  at  it  still.  Now  it  was  a  Spanish 
song,  anon  Italian,  then  again  Spanish, 
and  then  an  attempt  at  a  German  melody. 

Judith  was  confident  that,  one  and  all, 
they  were  bad,  reckless,  evil  ditties.  The 
expression  Delphine  threw  into  the  words 
convinced  her  of  that,  although  she  was  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  these  foreign  tongues 
to  catch  their  exact  meaning. 

Could  this  in  very  truth  be  the  evening 
•of  that  blessed  morning  they  had  spent 
at  Llanrhaiadr?  she  asked  herself.  Was 
this  a  fit  ending  to  those  blessed  hopes 
and  prayers  which  had  filled  her  heart, 
oh !  not  so  many  hours  ago  ? 

Then  once  more  rose  up  the  passionate 
cry,  "  Oh,  I  cannot — cannot  bear  it !  "  and 
the  cold  hands  beat  themselves  together, 
and  the  dry  eyes  closed  wearily. 
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In  good  truth  the  strain  laid  upon  this 
young  girl  throughout  the  day  had  been 
heavy  and  hard  to  bear.  Mrs.  Eeece  had 
remained  shut  in  her  own  room,  denying 
herself  to  Judith  even.  The  others  had 
assembled,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  cheerless 
meals,  eating  them  in  silence,  and  in  silence 
departing,  eacli  to  his  or  her  own  devices. 

Even  Delphine,  strange  to  say,  had  shown 
a  marked  disinclination  for  general  con- 
versation, being  either  absorbed  in  her 
own  secret  thoughts,  or  else  intent  upon 
reserving  her  vocal  powers  for  musical 
efforts  in  Spanish  and  other  languages. 

High  and  higher  rose  the  shrill,  gay 
voice  through  the  still  evening  air,  out- 
sounding  the  soft  notes  of  blackbird  and 
thrush  as  they  trilled  their  good-nights 
to  each  other  in  the  tall  elms.  Hio-her 
and  higher,  sharper  and  shriller.  Could  a 
gryphon  on  its  winged  course,  in  pursuit  of 
some  luckless  wight,  have  chosen  to  trill  a 
song  of  triumph,  it  must  surely  have  been 
in  much  such  an  ear-piercing  key  as  this. 
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Suddenly  a  man's  voice,  cold,  harsh, 
stern,  fell  athwart  the  wild  notes. 

"Good  Heavens,  woman!"  it  said,  "what 
is  this  that  you  have  done  P  How  dared 
you  attempt  such  iniquity  as  this  under 
my  roof  ?  " 

The  voice  was  Wolf's.  The  song  ceased. 
Judith  lifted  up  her  white  face,  startled, 
terrified.  What  piece  of  wickedness  had 
Delphine  on  hand  now  ? 

He  went  on  again,  speaking  impetuously, 
passionately.  Judith  could  fancy  the  fire 
that  flashed  from  his  eyes  under  their  bent 
brows  as  he  spoke  the  w^ords  :  "  My  hands 
are  clean — I  say  my  hands  are  clean !  and 
clean  they  shall  remain,  from  blood-shed- 
ding, at    any  rate  !  " 

It  was  like  the  echo  of  the  words  she 
had  heard  him  exclaim  so  piteously  in  the 
dead  of  night,  as  he  had  shrunk  away 
from  that  haunting,  pursuing  shadow  of 
himself  w^ith  the  blood-stained  hands. 

Then   came  Delphine's  long,   low  laugh. 

"Oh,  my  Wolf!"  she  said  in   soft,   de- 
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precating  tones,  "why  do  you  disturb 
yourself  about  trifles?  Your  hands  are 
clean.  I'm  dehghted  to  hear  it !  So  are 
not  mine,  for  your  English  maids  when 
they  dust  a  piano,  dust  every  part  but  the 
one  that  wants  it  most,  the  ivory  keys ; 
those  they  leave  untouched." 

But  Wolfs  voice  only  seemed  to  grow 
harder  and  sterner  under  her  light  talk. 

"  I  will  not  have  my  question  put  by. 
I  ask  you  how  dared  you  do  it ;  how  dared 
you  attempt  such  devilry  as  this  in  my 
house  ?  " 

"  How  dared  you  do  it — how  dared 
you  attempt  such  devilry  as  this  in  my 
house  ? "  mimicked  Delphine,  exactly  re- 
producing Wolfs  voice  and  manner.  "  My 
Wolf,  there  was  no  devilry  in  my  heart 
when  I  laid  this  little  plan.  I  thought 
only  of  making  everyone  happy — ah,  so 
happy !  I  said  to  myself,  '  My  Wolf  will 
be  so  pleased  to  know  and  love  the  child 
I  have  cherished  so  long;  the  little  one 
will    gladden   and    brighten    the    sad    old 
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home.  And  I ! — oh,  I  shall  then  always 
have  witli  me  the  darling  I  vowed  to  my 
dying  sister  to  love  and  care  for  as  my 
own  child.'" 

Wolf  groaned  aloud. 

"  Take  the  child  aw^ay,"  he  moaned  ;  "I 
cannot  bear  to  look  upon  it." 

And  Judith,  raising  herself  on  her  knees, 
so  as  to  look  over  her  cushioned  window- 
seat,  saw  two  figures  disappearing  round 
the  bend  of  the  gravel  path. 

One  was  that  of  a  slight  young  girl, 
dressed  in  the  neatest  and  primmest  of 
black  dresses,  with  the  neatest  and  prim- 
mest of  black  hats  on  her  head,  and  a 
thick  coil  of  dark  hair  showins^  beneath. 
The  other  figure  was  that  of  a  tin}'  child, 
richly  dressed  in  velvets  and  laces,  with 
a  shower  of  bright  golden  hair  falling 
in  profusion  over  his  shoulders. 

J^either  Delphine  nor.  Wolf  could  she 
see  ;  they  were  evidently  standing 
immediately  beneath  the  parapet  of  her 
window. 
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Delphine's  high-pitched  voice  rose  up 
to  her  again. 

"Oh,  my  Wolf,  why  send  the  child 
away  ?  My  own  nephew — my  darling 
Bertha's  only  child !  Wlien  I  wrote  to 
Olivette,  I  said  to  her,  'Bring  my  darling 
without  fail.  My  Wolf  will  adopt  him 
and  treat  him  as  his  own  child.  When  he 
dies — as  die  he  must,  some  day,  though 
Heaven  grant  he  may  outlive  me — he  will 
make  this  boy  his  heir.'  Do  you  see,  I 
said,  '  he  will,  no  doubt,  make  this  boy  his 
heir.'     Now  say,  have  I   not  done  wisely  ?  " 

But  Wolfs  voice  came  harder  than  ever 
again : 

"Did  5^ou  mean  this?  Will  you  tell 
me,  before  Heaven,  that  you  meant  the 
words  you  said?  No  matter  what  I  may 
do,  was  this  the  meaning,  the  thought  in 
your  heart  ?  " 

Judith  rose  and  shut  her  window  softly. 
Deeply,  intensely  as  she  longed  to  know 
more  of  Delphine's  plot — for  that  this  was 
a  plot  she  felt  convinced — she  could  not 
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bring  herself  to  play  eavesdropper  any- 
longer. 

There  came  a  knock  at  her  door  at 
this  moment,  and  old  Bryce's  voice  asked 
if  she  might  come  in. 

'•I've  brought  up  your  coffee,  Miss 
Judith,"  she  said  as  she  entered  with  a 
small  tray.  "  I  thought  you  would  sooner 
have  it  up  here  in  peace  than  downstairs 
with  that  racket  on  the  piano  going  on. 
No  wonder  the  mistress  keeps  upstairs 
out  of  it  all.  I  must  sav  that  thinsfs  are 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass  in  the  house  just 
now !  "  And,  with  not  a  little  clatter,  she 
put  down  her  tray  on  a  small  table  at 
Judith's  elbow. 

But  evidently  bringing  the  coffee  was 
but  a  pretence,  for,  going  close  up  to 
Judith,  she  bent  over  her  and  whispered 
in  her  ear : 

"Have  you  seen  the. child.  Miss  Judith? 
Tlie  one,  I  mean,  tliat  came  with  that 
foreign-looking  maid,  and  has  been  kept 
shut  up  all  day  in  lier  bedroom." 
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Judith's  heart  was  beating  fast,  but  she 
answered  quietly  enough  : 

"  Only  through  the  window,  Bryce.  I 
saw  him  walking  in  the  garden  witli  the 
maid  a  moment  ago." 

"  Ah,  I've  seen  him  face  to  face,  Miss 
Judith,  and  I've  had  him  in  my  arms,  and 
I've  kissed  his  little  lips,  for,  Miss  Judith, 
he  has  Master  Bernard's  own  beautiful 
eyes  and  lovely  golden  hair." 

Judith  started.  She  began  to  see  the 
child  in  a  new  light  now. 

"Look  there,  Miss  Judith,  will  you, 
and  tell  me  what  that  means  ? "  she 
whispered  below  her  breath  once  more, 
right  into  Judith's  ear,  pointing  with  her 
lean  brown  finger  across  the  grey  sky. 

Judith  looked  up.  The  sky  was  leaden, 
opaque  in  the  distance,  with  heavy  masses 
of  neutral-tinted  clouds  hanging  low  over 
the  mountains.  One  could  see  them  falling 
in  slanting  streams  on  the  distant  peaks, 
while  here  and  there  in  the  foreground  the 
lower  crags  were  steeped  in  sunhght. 
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Now,  while  everyone  knows  how  to 
admire  the  gorgeous  reds,  and  yellows,  and 
blues  of  sunrise  or  sunset,  but  few,  by 
comparison,  appreciate  the  grandeur  and 
gloom  of   a  "  set  grey"  sky. 

Judith  Avondered  at  Bryce's  eye  for 
beauty. 

"  Yes,  it  is  grand,"  she  began  a  little 
absently. 

"You  don't  see.  Miss  Judith.  Look 
again — ^just  above  the  elms,"  said  Bryce 
impatiently. 

Judith  looked  again,  and  saw  now  a 
long,  low  flight  of  dark  birds,  flapping 
heavy,  ragged  wings  between  the  dun- 
green  of  the  elms  and  the  dun-grey  of  the 
sky. 

"Don't  you  see  them — don't  you  see 
them,  Miss  Judith  ?  "  reiterated  Bryce  with 
increasing  impatience.  "  The  rooks  have 
come  home  at  last !  "  . 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

^^^ES.  EEECE'S  practical  philosophy, 
^J^P^  which  appeared  to  have  deserted 
her  for  twenty-four  hours,  came 
back  to  her  aid  on  the  following  day. 
She  came  down  to  breakfast  with  her 
everyday  expression  on  her  face,  eat  with 
her  everyday  appetite,  talked  in  her  every- 
day voice.  The  line  of  reasoning  which 
had  led  her  to  this  terminus  was  straight 
and  plain,  destitute  of  curves  or  subtle- 
ties, and  ran  somewhat  as  follows :  "  This 
is  certainly  a  heavy  blow,  but  then  I 
have  had  heavy  blows  before,  and  never 
3^et  have  I  found  heavy  blows  made 
lighter  by  resistance_^or  complainings.  II 
Wolf  is  minded  to  marry  this  girl,  marry 
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lier  he  will,  though  all  the  world  said 
him  nay.  He  evidently  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  her — witness  how  he  used  to 
consult  her  about  the  repairs  and  decora- 
tions— it  is  possible  he  has  seen  some- 
thing in  her  which  I  have  failed  to 
discover.  Well,  of  course,  in  the  long 
run  we  shall  see  who  has  formed  the 
right  estimate  of  her,  he  or  I.  If  he  is 
right,  no  doubt  they  will  marry  and 
have  a  large  family.  If  I  am  right, 
then  she  will  serve  him  as  Leila  Martin 
has  served  Oscar,  and  throw  him  over. 
In  that  case  things  will,  no  doubt, 
speedily  arrange  themselves  :  Wolf  will 
be  as  supremely  miserable  as  Oscar  is  at 
the  present  moment,  and  most  likely  for 
a  far  longer  period.  Afterwards,  in  all 
probability,  each  will  mend  his  life  with 
some  plain  and  desirable  young  woman. 
After  all,  all  things  considered,  it  doesn't 
do  to  fret  one's  life  out  over  the  doings 
of  one's  bachelor  sons." 

So    on  Monday   morning    tlie  old    lady 
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put  her  key-basket  on  her  arm  and 
trudf?ed  downstairs  as  usual,  taking:  her 
customary  place  at  table,  and  making 
her  usual  remarks  about  the  weather  and 
the  health  of  her  big  mastiff,  which  had 
of  late  begun  to  show  signs  of  the  creep- 
ings  on   of  old   age. 

"  Yet,"  pursued  the  old  lady  cheerfully, 
"although  his  teeth  are  going  and  his  hair 
is  coming  off  in  patches,  his  scent  is  mar- 
vellous. The  hubbub  and  scratching 
he  kept  up  in  my  room  last  night  was 
wonderful  ;  all  the  afternoon,  too,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  fidget  to  find  out  what 
stranger  was  in  the  house.  It  must 
have  been  your  new  maid,  I  suppose,  my 
dear,"  turning  to  Delphine  as  she  said 
this. 

Delphine    assented. 

"  My  new  maid  it  might  have  been, 
and  possibly   my  little  nephew  also." 

This  with  a  sidelom?  look  at  Wolf. 

"Your  little  nephew?" 

"  Yes ;    Wolf  was  good  enough   to    tell 
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me  I  miglit  have   him  over  from  Canada 
on   a  visit." 

AVolf  started.  Delphine  went  on  cahnly 
enough : 

"  He  is  my  only  sister's  child.  On  her 
death-bed  she  gave  him  into  my  charge." 

"  My  dear,  did  she  give  any  more  into 
your  charge  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Eeece  dryly. 

But  though  she  said  this  with  the  view 
of  preparing  herself  for  possible  emer- 
gencies, in  her  secret  heart  she  was  not 
displeased  at  the  thought  of  a  little 
child  in  the  house.  She  had  not  had 
children  about  her  knees  since  her  own 
bright-haired  darlings  had  been  taken 
away  from  her,  now  some  twenty  years 
since  ;  the  memory  of  them  with  their 
"  baby  fingers  and  waxen  touches "  had 
kept  her  heart  ever  open  and  sympa- 
thetic to  the  sound  of  childish  prattle 
and  laughter. 

She  longed  to  have  the  little  one  by 
her  side,  to  smooth  its  soft  curls,  and  hear 
its  baby  chatter. 
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"  If  you  don't  mind,  my  dear,  I  should 
much  like  to  have  the  little  fellow  down 
and  introduced  to  us  all.  Now  why 
couldn't  he  come  in  here  and  have  his 
breakfast  with   us  ? "   she  asked. 

Wolf's  face  was  growing  more  and 
more   sombre. 

"Mother,  we  should  scare  such  a  small 
child  ;  we  haven't  had  any  children  among 
us  so  long,  we  shouldn't  know  their  ways," 
he  said  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"  Fiddlesticks  !  my  dear,  speak  for  your- 
self," retorted  Mrs.  Eeece ;  "if  I  don't 
know  children's  ways  I  should  like  to 
know  who  does  ?  Kindly  ring,  someone, 
and  have  the  little  fellow  brought  in. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  us  as  not." 

"  He  is  oh,  so  shy !  "  interposed  Delphine. 
"He  is  better  upstairs  with  Olivette  than 
anywhere  else.  He  is  used  to  her,  but  he 
might  make  a  scene  in  here ;  however," 
here  she  rose  from  her  chair  as  though 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  "if  you  all 
VOL.  n.  29 
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wish  to  see  him  so  much,  I  will  go  my- 
self and  tell  Olivette  to  bring  him  down  ;  " 
and  she  left  the  room  as  she  finished 
speaking. 

Wolf  abruptly  pushed  back  his  chair 
from  the  table,  and  w^ent  out  by  another 
door.  They  could  hear  his  quick,  heavy 
tread  along  the  corridor,  and  the  shutting 
of  his  study  door. 

"  Wolf  grows  every  day  more  morose," 
said  Mrs.  Eeece.  "Fancy  running  away 
like  that  because  a  little  child  was  coming 
into  the  room.  Why,  the  sooner  he  gets 
used  to  children  the   better." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  maid  is  like," 
whispered  Theo  to  Judith ;  "  I'm  dying 
to  see  her.  Olivette !  Such  a  nice  scrip- 
tural-sounding name !  She  ought  to  be 
something  of  a  cross  between  a  Euth 
and  a  Eachel." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Delphine  came  in  bearing  the  little  boy 
in   her    arms. 

A  lovely  picture  they  two  made  standing 
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ill  the  doorway  with  Olivette  a  little  in 
the  rear.  The  little  boy's  tiny  arms  were 
clasped  round  Delphine's  neck ;  his  fair, 
pale  face  was  pressed  against  her  dark, 
cream-tinted  one ;  his  golden,  soft  curls 
set  off  the  raven  crispness  of  her  wavy 
coils ;  even  his  dress  of  rich  violet  velvet 
contrasted  deliciously  with  her  pale  yellow 
robe  and  satin  knots  of  ribbon  of  the 
same  shade. 

She  put  him  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"  Now  run,  and  make  friends  all  round," 
she  said,  giving  him  a  little  push  towards 
Mrs.  Eeece,  "  and  then  Olivette  will 
take  you  upstairs  to  play  again." 

The  child  cast  his  eyes  round  him.  Mrs. 
Eeece  looked  old,  and  grey,  and  stern  ; 
moreover,  she  wore  blue  spectacles,  huge 
things  fitted  into  thick  frames.  Tlieo 
looked  fat  and  unresponsive,  Oscar  white 
and  miserable  ;  but  that  pale,  dark  face, 
with  the  clear,  wide-open,  brown  eyes,  was 
the   very   ideal   of    a    child's   fancy.      He 
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opened  his  little  arms,  ran  straight  to 
Judith,  and  put  up  his  mouth  to  be  kissed. 
Judith  bent  over  him,  took  tlie  little 
fellow  on  her  knee,  and  folded  her  arms 
about  him. 

Once>  some  four  or  five  years  previously, 
when  standing  at  the  garden-gate  of  Villa 
Eosa,  a  poor  little  sparrow,  pursued  by  a 
hook-nosed  hawk,  had  fluttered  on  to 
her  shoulder,  and  nestled  for  safety  in 
her  bosom. 

The  incident  somehow  flashed  into  her 
mind  now.  She  drew  the  little  one  closer 
to  her,  and  made  a  silent  vow,  there 
and  then,  to  give  him  what  she  could  of 
refuge  and  protection. 

Poor  child  !  He  looked  so  small,  and 
feeble,  and  slight :  the  heart  must  have 
been  hard  indeed  that  would  refuse  either 
to  him. 

"  What  is  your  name,  little  man  ? " 
asked  Judith,  as  the  child  nestled  to  her, 
evidently  feeling  himself  quite,  at  home 
on  her  knee. 
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Delphine's  face,  as  she  stood  and 
watched  the  pair,  -was  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon. 

"  Eertie,"  lisped  the  little  fellow,  push- 
ing his  hand  up  Judith's  sleeve,  and 
tickling  her    elbow. 

Certainly  his  shyness,  if  it  had  ever 
existed,  had  vanished  in  a  most  Avonderful 
manner. 

"  His  name  really  is  Ethelbert.  My  poor 
sister's  name  was  Ethelbertha.  Bertha 
we  used  to  call  her,"  interposed  Delphine. 
"  Come,  Bertie ;  here  is  another  lady 
who  wants  to  make  your  acquaintance." 
And  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  take 
him. 

But  Bertie  clung  to  Judith  like  a  bat 
to  a  wall. 

"  My  name  is  Ethelbert  Eeece,"  he  said, 
looking  up  in  her  face. 

"Ethelbert  Eeece  Pierpoint,"  corrected 
De'phine.  "  My  poor  sister  married  a 
cousin,  and  retained  her  own  name — 
Pierpoint.      Mr.  Bernard  Eeece  was  good 
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enough    to    be    godfather    to    their    first 
child,  hence  the  name." 

"  And  how  old  are  you  ?  "  pursued 
Judith,  then  rising  from  her  chair,  she 
carried  the  little  fellow  across  the  room, 
and  placed  him  on  Mrs.  Eeece's  expectant 
knees. 

Whether  it  was  from  the  suddenness  of 
the  movement,  or  whether  it  was  that  the 
child's  ideas  were  exhausted,  he  looked 
sadly  disturbed,  shook  his  small  head, 
and  put  his  tiny  white  fist  into  his 
mouth. 

"  He  is  three  and  a  half  years  old,  as 
nearly  as  possible,"  said  Delphine.  "  Come, 
Bertie,  look  up  and  give  this  lady  a 
kiss." 

In  speaking  to  the  child,  somehow, 
her  voice  and  manner  lost  all  their 
silvery  tone   and  silken  softness. 

"  Come,  Bertie,"  she  repeated  peremp- 
torily ;  "  turn  round  at  once  and  give 
this  lady  a  kiss." 

Mrs.  Eeece  essayed  to  take  one,  where- 
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upon  the  small  mite  grew  pugilistic, 
slapped  her  face  first,  then  pulled  off  her 
blue  glasses,  and,  thirdly,  attempted  a 
charge  at  her  cap — a  huge,  much-trimmed 
lace   erection. 

"  Xaughty,  naughty  boy ! "  scolded 
Delphine,  giving  the  child  a  smart  slap 
on  his  arm.  ''Take  him  away  at  once, 
Olivette,  and  don't  let  him  come  downstairs 
for  the  whole  week." 

Enter  Olivette.  Dressed  to  perfection, 
she  was,  so  far  as  neatness  of  attire  went. 
She  had  on  the  plainest  of  black  dresses, 
the  whitest  and  most  bibbed  and  be- 
frilled  of  aprons,  the  biggest  and  most 
mob-like  of  caps ;  but,  alas  for  Theo's 
Scriptural  ideal,  alas  for  the  expected 
semi-Euth,  semi-Eachel !  The  dark  eyes 
that  flashed,  and  gleamed,  and  glanced 
beneath  the  whiteness  of  the  cap  were  as 
full  of  mischief,  of  witchery,  of  love-making, 
as  Delphine's  own  ;  the  hair  had  the  same 
dark  crispness  and  wayward  curls  ;  the 
very    mouth    seemed   made   for   the  same 
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fantastic,  bewildering  phrasing  ;  the  very 
turn  and  carriage  of  the  head  and  neck 
expressed  a  coquetry  innate  and  not  to 
be  subdued — such  as  one  would  think 
only  Delphine  and  Delphine's  double  would 
be   capable  of. 

The  very  straightness  and  formality  of  her 
dress  served  but  to  throw  these  character- 
istics one  and  all  into  higher  relief.  One 
could  fancy  she  had  but  donned  the 
garb  in  a  moment  of  freak,  or  else  was 
rehearsing  the  part  of  a  souhrette  for  future 
production  at   a  public   theatre. 

All  struggling  the  child  was  transferred 
from  Mrs.  Eeece's  lap  to  the  arms  of 
Olivette. 

"  Plenty  of  energy,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Eeece,  smoothing  her  ruffled  laces  and 
adjusting  her  blue  glasses.  "  I  should  say 
it  w^as   a  family   characteristic." 

Judith  noticed  with  indignation  the 
sharp  grip  with  which  Olivette  held  the 
child's  slender  arm  and  waist. 

"  Are  you  afraid  he   will  jump    out  of 
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your  arms  ?  "  she  asked,  fixing  lier  eyes 
on  tlie  impression  wliicli  Olivette's  fingers 
liaci  made  on  his  small  wrists. 

"  Madam  !  "  was  all  Olivette's  reply  as 
she  stretched  her  neck  a  little  forward, 
then  tossed  back  her  head  with  the  found- 
fault-with  indignant  air  so  common  to  the 
waiting-maid   of  low  comedy. 

"  Miss  Wynne  is  afraid  you  ill-treat  the 
child,"  said  Delphine,  giving  one  peal  of 
her  long,  low  laugh. 

Olivette  laughed  in  response. 

The  one  laugh  sounded  like  the  echo 
of  the  other.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  say  where  Delphine's  ended  or  Olivette's 
bec^an. 

Oscar,  waking  up  from  a  love-sick  reverie, 
looked  not  a  little  astonished  from  mistress 
to  maid.  Eeally  things  were  going  on  very 
oddly  just  now. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  querulously,  "  since 
the  thing  will  have  to  be  done,  wouldn't 
it  be  as  well  to  set  up  a  nursery  at  once  ?  " 

Judith   felt   somehow   she   had   made  a 
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false  step,  but  scarcely  knew  how  to  re- 
trace it. 

"  He  is  so  small,  so  slight,  it  seems  as 
though  the  lightest  of  touches  must  hurt 
him,"  she  said,  apologetically,  turning  to 
Delphine. 

Delphine  smiled  up  at  her  sw^eetly. 

"  And  your  heart  is  so  large,  and  loving, 
and  tender,  my  friend ! "  she  said  cares- 
singly. 

Judith  shrank  back  silenced  at  once. 
Delphine's  scowls  were  bad  enough,  but 
were  nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to 
her   caresses. 


CHAPTEE    XYI. 

MAETIN  in  person  eventually 
lumbered  down  to  Plas-y-Coed  to 
fetch  back  liis  truant  daughter. 
He  was  a  cumbersome,  cheery  old  gentle- 
man, somewhat  impressed  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  mission,  and  naturally 
intent  on  making  out  as  good  a  case  as 
possible  for  both  his  daughters. 

He  elaborated  apology  after  apology, 
running  Leila's  misdemeanours  into  Theo's, 
and  Theo's  into  Leila's,  in  "  most  admired 
disorder." 

"  She  was  so  young,  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  have  made  up  her  mind  for  good 
and  all  at  eighteen  ;  the  young  fellows  made 
such  desperate  love  to  her  ;  the  school  was. 
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after  all,  a  terribly  strict  one,  the  mistress 
no  end  of  a  tyrant ;  she  Avas  naturally  of  a 
most  impetuous,  wayward  disposition,  but 
if  Mrs.  Eeece  would  only  take  his  word  for 
it,  as  good  and  kind-hearted  a  girl  as  ever 
breathed,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Mrs.  Eeece  received  his  apologies  blandl}^ 
enough,  though,  to  say  truth,  she  scarcely 
understood  on  whose  behalf  they  were  put 
forward,  pressed  the  old  gentleman  to  ex- 
tend his  visit  another  day,  asked  cordially 
after  the  health  of  Miss  Sophonisba. 

The  doctor  looked  up  puzzled. 

"  Miss  who  ?  "  he  repeated,  blankly. 

Theo,  in  a  distant  corner,  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  laughter  trickling 
through  her  fingers. 

"  Miss  Sophonisba — your  sister,  the  lady 
who  manages  your  household,''  insisted  Mrs. 
Eeece  somewhat  tartly. 

The  old  clergyman  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  a  sister  living  with  me,  who  is 
i^'ood  enoufrli  to  look  after  us  all."  he 
replied,  "  but  her  name  is  Lavinia." 
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Each  was  too  obtuse  to  see  the  slender 
joke. 

"  Poor  old  gentleman !  "  thought  Mrs. 
Eeece ;  "  he  is  gettmg  ashamed  of  the 
oddity  of  the  name,  and  has  rechristened 
her.  But  young  people  will  out  with  the 
truth,  and  there  can  be  no  muzzling  a  girl 
like  Theo." 

And,  "Poor  old  lady!"  thought  the 
doctor ;  "  her  memory  must  be  beginning 
to  fail  her,  or  possibly  she  wanders  a  little 
at  times.  After  the  years  of  trouble  she 
has  had,  no  wonder." 

All  in  smiles  and  tears  Theo  departed 
with  her  father. 

"  You'll  ask  me  to  come  again  soon, 
won't  you,  dear  Mrs.  Eeece?  "  she  pleaded, 
as  she  kissed  the  old  lady  a  hundred  times 
over.  "And  dear,  darling  Judith,"  she 
implored,  with  her  arms  clasped  tightly 
round  Judith's  neck, ,"  you  will  take  care  of 
him,  won't  you,  and  write  to  me  every  day 
how  he  is  ?  " 

Of  course   she,  like  everyone  else  who 
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came  into  close  contact  with  Judith,  looked 
upon  her  as  a  sort  of  petty  providence, 
destitute  of  necessities  of  her  own,  and  con- 
sequently having  always  a  vast  amount  of 
sympathy  and  energy  to  spare  for  the 
necessities  of  others. 

Oscar  brightened  up  a  little  at  the  talk 
of  an  Indian  appointment. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  go  through 
another  exam,  just  yet,"  he  said  wearily; 
"but  if  I  could  slip  into  something  that 
didn't  want  a  great  deal  of  doing,  I  should 
like  the  voyage  out." 

Wolf  showed  himself  very  tender  with 
Oscar  in  those  days.  Possibly  his  weakness 
and  emaciated  condition  recalled  to  him 
the  time,  long  since  past,  when  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  interfere  and  take 
Oscar  under  his  protection  against  the 
bullies — one  or  two — of  a  large  public 
school.  Only  it  was  ^a  woman  who  liad 
struck  him  now !  It  is  wonderful  what 
hard  blows  a  slender  white  hand .  can  deal 
at  times ! 
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It  ended  with  Wolf  and  Oscar  going 
up  to  London  together,  Wolf  having  re- 
ceived, through  influence  exerted  by  Dr. 
Martin,  the  nomination  to  an  Indian  civil 
appointment,  where  the  work,  light  at  first, 
would  gradually  increase  in  bulk  and 
responsibility.  The  examination  for  this 
would  be  simply  a  "  walk  over,"  the  flying 
colours  Oscar  had  carried  from  his  previous 
examination,  to  a  certain  extent  placing 
him  in  front  of  the  other  competitors,  and 
guaranteeing  his  success. 

Certain  preliminaries  had  to  be  gone 
through  which  Wolf  found  could  be  better 
accomplished  personally  than  by  letter- 
writing.  An  under-master  at  Dr.  Martin's 
establishment,  resident  in  London,  offered 
a  home  to  Oscar,  and  to  assist  him  with 
his  experience  in  the  matter  till  the  "  walk 
over "  was  accomplished  and  the  time  for 
sailing  had  arrived. 

"  My  mother  thinks  I  am  coming  back  to 
say  good-bye,"  whispered  Oscar  to  Judith 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure ;  "  but  I 
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sha'n't  attempt  that — couldn't  stand  it,  in 
fact.  I  shall  most  likely  write  to  her  from 
Southampton.  You'll  keep  up  her  spirits, 
won't  you,  Judith  ?  " 

This  was  a  second  perfectly  natural  ap- 
peal. Judith's  spirits  could  never  by  any 
possibility  w^ant  keeping  up,  hence  she 
must  have  an  immense  amount  of  spare 
energy  for  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  others. 

So  on  a  bright  August  morning  Wolf 
and  Oscar  set  off  together.  Delphine,  in 
the  daintiest  of  costumes  and  in  the  gayest 
of  moods,  volunteered  to  drive  the  two  to 
the  station  in  the  villag;e-cart,  which,  amonsf 
other  "  necessities  "  for  which  she  had  been 
"  dying,"  had  been  sent  down  from  London 
for  her  special  use. 

"  See,  I  will  drive  you  both  to  good  luck 
and  happiness  if  you'll  only  let  me  keep  the 
reins  long  enough,"  she  cried,  springing 
lightly  to  her  place,  and  touching  up  the 
ponies  with  a  whip,  the  adornment  of  which 
with  rosebuds  and  the  choicest  carnations 
the  garden  could  afford  had  taken  Olivette 
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at  least  three  hours.  "  Fortune  is  a  huge 
car,  mount  who  dare  !  Be  crushed  under 
the  wheels  those  who  do  not  dare  !  Allez  I " 
and  once  more  the  ponies  felt  the  light 
touch  of  the  lash. 

Judith,  with  straining  eyes,  had  watched 
the  three  depart.  She  had  stood  on  the 
hall  step  saying  her  adieux  to  them.  Oscar 
had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
tenderly  and  lovingly  as  any  brother  might 
— but  rarely  does — an  elder  sister.  Wolf 
had  stood  in  the  background,  holding  in 
his  hand  the  flower-bedizened  whip  (which 
Delphine  had  just  committed  to  his  care, 
bidding  him  admire  Olivette's  skill),  looking 
down  upon  it  much  as,  in  the  old  evil  days 
of  slavery,  a  poor  Georgian  slave  might 
have  looked  down  on  the  terrible  scourge 
which  a  cruel  overseer  had  put  into  his 
hand  to  hold  till  the  moment  of  punish- 
ment arrived. 

He  did  not  even  touch  Judith's  hand  as 
he  said  a  brief  good-bye  in  the  driest  and 
hardest  of  tones,  and  he  took  good  care 
VOL.  n.  30 
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that  their  eyes  should  not  once  meet, 
keeping  his  own  fixed  upon  the  ground 
as  intently  as  though  he  were  a  geologist 
hunting  for  fossils  in  the  limestone. 

Judith  was  prepared  for  this,  had  steeled 
herself  to  bear  this,  or  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  torture  that  miglit  be  dealt  out  to 
her.  At  first  she  had  cried  aloud  in  her 
pain,  "  I  cannot — cannot  bear  it !  "  and  her 
impulse  had  been  to  rush  away  from  every 
living  soul,  anywhere — anywhere  to  hide 
herself  and  her  pain  together. 

But  now  other  thoughts  had  come  to  her, 
not  of  the  practical,  philosophic  kind  such 
as  had  established  and  fortified  the  heart  of 
poor  Mrs.  Eeece,  nor  of  the  "  dumb-driven 
cattle  "  kind,  the  "  can't  be  cured,  so  must 
be  endured  "  line  of  reasoning. 

Poor  little  Casablanca  on  the  burning 
ship  holding  on  to  his  duty  with  hopeless, 
dog-like  tenacity,  would  more  fitly  have 
emblematised  Judith's  attitude  and  state  of 
mind  at  that  moment  than  anything  else 
under  heaven. 
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"  I  may  die  at  my  post,  I  will  not  quit  it," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  This  woman  and  I 
are  set  face  to  face  against  each  other  now. 
She  may  win  the  game — I  cannot  tell — but 
I  will  not  throw  up  the  cards  and  say,  '  It 
is  yours.'  " 

Thinking  these  thoughts,  she  had  wan- 
dered down  the  hall  steps  into  the  garden, 
straining  her  eyes  to  get  a  farewell  glimpse 
of  the  village-cart  and  its  oddly-contrasted 
occupants. 

Strange  to  say,  a  man,  just  outside  the 
garden  gate,  was  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing,  standing  still  in  the  sunshine  shading 
his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  white  road, 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
departing  travellers. 

He  was  a  tall,  loosely-made  man  with 
bushy  black  whiskers,  searching  black  eyes, 
rather  small  nose,  and  gleaming  white 
teeth.  His  garb  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  a  sailor  in  a  foreign  merchant  ship.  It 
was  loose  and  ill-fitting,  and  his  big  straw- 
hat  had  a   slouching,   bent-about  air,  not 
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common  to  the  British  seaman's.  He  lifted 
his  hat  respectfully  to  Judith. 

"I  should  be  very  grateful  for  a  glass  of 
water,  ma'am,  if  you  would  give  me  one," 
he  said ;  "  I  have  walked  close  upon  seven 
miles  without  so  much  as  a  drink  by  the 
way." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Judith  ;  "  come  into 
the  lodge  and  rest,  and  have  somethiug  to 
eat ; "  and  she  forthwith  summoned  the 
lodge-keeper  to  attend  to  the  man  and  his 
wants. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  receive  strangers  of  all  degrees  at 
Villa  Eosa.  The  man  went  into  the 
lodge  and  sat  down,  and  Judith  forthwith 
forgot  all  about  him.  She  read  for  an 
hour  to  Mrs.  Eeece ;  she  took  a  walk 
through  the  wood  with  old  Falstaff,  the 
mastiff,  at  her  heels ;  and  came  hurrying 
home,  fearing  she  was  late  for  luncheon, 
when,  passing  the  lodge  again,  Falstaff 
drew  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
stranger  was   there  by  sniffing  under   the 
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creeper- twined  doorway,  and  giving  short, 
low  growds  of  warning. 

A  feeling  of  uneasiness  took  possession 
of  her.  Through  the  open  casement  she 
could  see  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
before  spoken  seated  at  the  table,  his 
elbows  resting  thereon,  his  face  uplifted 
with  an  expression  of  intense,  painful 
interest  written  upon  it. 

"  Married  !  you  say  they  are  going  to  be 
married.  By  Heaven ! "  Here  he  broke 
off  abruptly,  becoming  conscious  of 
Judith's  proximity  on  the  other  side  of 
the  window. 

The  lodge-keeper,  a  widow,  strongly 
recommended  for  the  post  by  the  Eector  of 
Llanrhaiadr,  was  an  inveterate  gossip; 
indeed,  one  might  say,  an  ail-but  irre- 
sponsible one,  so  overgrown  was  the  habit 
of  talking  with  her. 

Judith  felt  convinced  she  was  giving 
for  the  benefit  of  this  stranger  extracts,  and 
large  ones,  from  the  private  history  of  the 
Eeece  family.  : 
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This  seemed  natural  enough,  knowing  as 
.she  did  the  woman's  propensity ;  what 
.seemed  unnatural  and  unaccountable  was 
the  painful  interest  the  man  was  showing 
in  the  narrative.  What  could  it  matter  to 
him  which  members  of  the  household 
married,  and  which  departed  this  life  in  a 
state  of  single  blessedness?  Also,  having 
had  refreshment  and  about  two  hours'  rest, 
why  did  not  he  go  on  his  way,  rejoicing  or 
otherwise  ? 

She  put  her  hand  through  FalstaflTs  collar, 
and  pushed  open  the  lodge-door,  making 
as  an  excuse  for  so  doing  enquiries  as  to 
what  o'clock  it  was,  and  whether  the 
luncheon-bell  had  rung.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  man,  asking  him  if  he  had  friends  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

"  Thought  I  had,  ma'am,  but  I'm  none 
so  sure  of  it  now,"  he  answered.  Then 
after  a  moment's  pause  he  added :  "  I'm 
rather  brought  down  in  the  world,  ma'am, 
just  now,  and  I'm  going  about  selling  a 
splendid  recipe  for  sick  horses,  when  they've 
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a  touch  of  chest  disease.  It's  a  thing  tliat's 
been  well  tried.  I've  practised  it  myself  on 
English  thoroughbreds  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  I  only  want  five  shillings  for  it, 
cheap  at  as  many  pounds."  Here  he 
fumbled  in  a  side-pocket,  and  produced  a 
memorandum  case.  "  Now  if  you'll  let 
me  see  your  stable-manager  or  head-groom, 
ma'am,  I'd  explain  to  him  in  a  trice  the 
exact  treatment." 

"I  don't  think  such  a  thing  is  wanted 
here ;  but  I'll  send  one  of  the  men  down  to 
speak  to  you,"  answered  Judith,  thinking  it 
just  as  well  that  one  of  the  men  should 
see  this  dubious-looking  stranger  off  the 
premises. 

So  she  w^ent  on  to  the  house,  and  coming 
upon  one  of  the  grooms  left  the  matter  in 
his  hands. 

Why  in  her  thoughts  she  should  connect 
this  man  with  Delphine  she  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  say,  yet  somehow  she 
did ;  and  when,  some  two  or  three  hours 
after,    hearing   the   sound   of   wheels,    she 
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looked  out  of  her  window,  it  did  not  sur- 
prise lier  one  whit  that  he — not  the  lodge- 
keeper — should  come  out  and  open  the  gate 
for  the  village-cart  which  Delphine  was 
trotting  in,  nor  that  Delphine  should  pull 
up  abruptly,  and  with  a  white,  startled  face 
confront  the  man,  who  appeared  to  be  ad- 
dressing her  witli  some  energy. 

All  this  Judith  saw  and  noted ;  also  the 
nervous,  jerky  manner  in  which  Delphine 
pulled  at  the  ponies'  heads  as  she  walked 
them  slowly  past  the  house  to  the  stables, 
and  the  easy,  familiar  w\ay  in  which  the 
man  walked  alongside  the  cart  with  his 
hand  resting  upon  it. 

Judith  w^as  reading  a  characteristic  letter 
from  Theo  at  the  time — in  fact,  had  looked 
up  from  it  to  make  her  observations  of 
Delphine  and  Delphine's  companion.  It 
began,  as  usual  with  all  Theo's  letters,  in  a 
boisterous  sort  of  outburst,  a  "  let-out,"  as 
it  were,  of  the  energy  and  indignation 
which  always  seemed  more  or  less  pent  up 
in  her  heart. 
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What  an  abominable  shame  it  was  that 
Oscar  should  be  sent  off  to  India  while 
Leila  was  allowed  in  peace  and  comfort  to 
remain  at  home  eating  the  fat  of  the  land  1 
Why,  it  was  transporting  the  wrong  person  ; 
it  was  as  bad  as  sending  into  penal  servitude 
the  man  who  had  been  robbed  instead  of 
the  thief.  Of  course,  Leila  always  got  the 
cream  of  everything — one  expected  that ; 
but  what  fools  Lord  Havers's  people  one  and 
all  must  be,  for  they  had  actually  received 
her  with  open  arms,  and  were  feting  her 
wherever  she  went.  Well,  they  would  find 
out  in  time,  as  everybody  else  did,  what  she 
was  made  of;  but  meantime — oh,  heigh  ho  ! 
everything  was  very  wretched.  Sophonisba 
was  nao^Mof  her  from  morninsf  till  niorht, 
pa  was  glum  and  sullen  as  a  bear  with 
a  sore  head,  and  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom  as  dull  and  sombre  as  a  church- 
yard vault.  Well,  she  supposed  sooner  or 
later  the  world  must  come  to  an  end — that 
was  one  comfort ;  but  meantime,  as  one 
must  do  something,  and   home  had  grown 
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SO  hateful,  she  had  promised  pa  she  would 
go  to  school  in  Paris  if  he  would  find  her 
a  nice  one,  and  go  in  for  any  amount  of 
French  j)olishing. 

Then  followed  a  whole  catechism  of 
questions  respecting  Oscar  and  Oscar's 
health,  well-being,  and  voyage  in  prospect, 
and  an  imploring  postscript  beseeching  an 
immediate  reply. 

Judith  sat  down  there  and  then,  and 
wrote  Theo  some  three  or  four  sheets,  in 
which  Oscar's  name  occurred  between  thirty 
and  forty  times. 

It  took  some  little  time  to  write  ;  she  was 
half  afraid  she  had  lost  the  post  through 
adding  a  final  postscript  on  the  state  of  old 
Falstaffs  health.  Had  the  post  boy  called 
and  gone  ? 

She  ran  upstairs  to  the  second  landing, 
where,  from  a  high  window,  she  could  get 
a  good  view  of  the  steep,  winding  road. 
Ah,  there  was  the  old  letter-carrier,  sure 
enough,   ambling  along,  his    horse    a  little 

me  as  usual,  and  himself  nearly  as  white 
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with  dust  as  the  cobbles  he  rode  over  ;  but 
— but  who  were  those  two  walking  leisurely, 
side  by  side,  coming  from  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  apparently  engaged  in  the  most 
confidential  conversation?  Who  could  they 
be  ?  Were  they  in  very  truth  Delphine  and 
the  sailor-like  individual,  with  his  marvellous 
cure  for  sick  horses  ?  Yes,  none  other,  in 
very  truth,  for  surely  no  living  woman  save 
Delphine  knew  the  art  of  walking  with  so 
much  grace  under  such  an  overplus  of 
draperies  and  laces,  and  the  swinging,  long, 
lounging  gait  of  the  man  was  a  thing  which, 
if  once  seen,  was  not  easily  forgotten. 

They  must  have  gone  out  together 
through  the  stable  entrance,  for  certainly 
they  had  not  passed  by  the  window  at  which 
she  had  sat  down  to  write  her  letter,  now 
more  than  an  hour  ago. 

Delphine  did  not  make  her  appearance 
at  dinner  that  night.  She  sent  a  message 
by  Olivette,  excusing  herself  on  the  plea  of 
over-fatigue  from  her  long  drive. 
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by  little  the  mysteries  of 
Plas-y-Coed,  ^vhicli  liad  seemed  to 
be  daily  accumulating  one  on  the 
other,  beo^an  to  clear  themselves  to  Judith's 
brain.  One  thing  pieced  itself  into  another 
as  the  days  went  by,  till,  spread  before  her 
like  a  child's  dissected  map,  lay  the  whole 
story  of  Wolfs  sin  and  the  terrible  meshes 
in  which  Delphine  held  him.  Not  on  a 
sudden,  not  as  a  revelation,  did  this  know- 
ledge find  her  out,  but  slowly,  painfully, 
one  by  one,  did  fact  link  itself  with  fact, 
circumstance  with  circumstance,  till  a  veri- 
table welded  chain  of  narrative  was  formed, 
wliich,  once  locked  together,  refused  to 
be  disjointed. 
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It  had  not  required  the  penetration  of  a 
Solomon  to  discover  that  Wolf  had  a  bur- 
thened  conscience ;  this  knowledge  had  in 
a  manner  been  forced  upon  Judith  as  soon 
as  she  had  set  foot  in  the  Grange,  and 
times  without  number  had  her  fancy  made 
vain  essays  to  divine  the  sort  and  kind  of 
this  burthen,  till,  wing-wearied,  it  had  been 
fain  to  give  up  the  quest  and  wait  for  time 
or  chance  to  reveal  it. 

Delphine's  sudden  arrival  and  immediate 
supreme  power  over  the  master  of  the 
house  seemed  proof  positive  that  she,  if  not 
an  accomplice  in  his  guilt,  at  least  knew  of 
it,  and  was  determined  to  turn  her  know- 
ledge to  account. 

It  was  also  possible  (the  idea  naturally 
suggested  itself)  that  she  had  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  her  knowledge  of  this  guilty 
secret  before  her  coming  to  the  house,  and 
hence  Wolfs  inability  to  supply  funds  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  his  establish- 
ment. 

The  more  she  thought  over  the  matter 
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the  clearer  this  latter  fact  grew  to  Judith. 
Oscar,  she  remembered,  had  said  that  Wolf 
had  come  to  the  Grange  glad,  grateful,  and 
determined  to  enjoy  his  prosperity  to  the 
full ;  he  had  gone  to  his  room,  taking  with 
him  some  letters  that  were  Ivincr  waitinfr 
for  him,  and  had  come  out  of  it  a  chanired 
being,  at  once  stopping  the  repairs  and 
decorations  which  had  been  set  going, 
dismissing  one  half  the  servants,  and 
lapsing  into  a  gloom  and  moodiness  from 
which  he  had  never  shaken  himself  free. 
Up  to  that  moment  no  doubt  his  conscience 
had  been  clear ;  from  that  moment  it  had 
been  murky  and  troubled.  The  inference 
was  obvious  :  one  of  those  letters  must  have 
contained  news  which  to  keep  secret  was  a 
criminal  action,  and  Dclphine,  or  whosoever 
had  written  it,  had  demanded  a  heavy  sum 
for  the  risk  she  had  run. 

Now  what  could  that  news  have  been  ? 

Great  Heavens !  most  probably  Bernard 
Eeece's  marriage  in  some  distant  country — 
the  existence  of  an  heir,  and   that  lieir  the 
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little  Bertie  wlio  had  come  to  the  house 
with  his  father's  eyes  and  smile  ! 

Creation  grew  very  black  to  Judith  at 
that  moment. 

No  wonder  that  Wolf  had  shrunk  from 
the  child — no  wonder  at  his  daily-increasing 
gloom  and  moodiness  !  Why,  this  was  a 
crime  that  the  sturdiest  of  criminals  might 
hesitate  to  commit — that  the  merest  tyro 
in  the  school  of  morality  would  know  to 
be  a  cursed  and  evil  deed — and  he  a  minister 
of  religion,  a  man  who  had  preached  re- 
pentance and  faith,  and  had  baptised  and 
absolved  sinners ! 

Yet,  what  a  man  he  must  have  been  in 
those  old  days  of  poverty  and  hardship  ! 
How  self-forgetting  and  self-denying !  Why, 
even  the  anguish  and  misery  he  had  so 
manifestly  endured  since  his  lapse  into 
sin  was  in  some  sort  a  testimony  to  his 
pureness  of  heart  and  hitherto  irreproach- 
able life. 

This  was  the  brief  that  Judith's  heart 
made  out  for  the  man  she  loved,  arguing 
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with  herself  that  he  was  worthy  of  that 
love,  that  the  soul  which  had  showed  so 
noble  and  stainless  in  times  of  trial  gone 
by,  would  sooner  or  later  shake  itself 
free  from  the  chains  of  sin  that  bound 
it,  and  soar  on  eagle's  wings  to  its  old 
heights. 

And  she  would  help  him  to  regain  his 
old  freedom,  help  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  this  evil  woman,  who,  not  content  with 
tempting  him  into  this  deadly  sin,  must 
needs  pursue  him  with  her  witcheries  and 
wickedness  into  the  very  heart  of  his  home  ; 
stand  between  him  and  his  only  chance  of 
repentance ;  make  his  chains  and  manacles 
to  rattle  in  his  ears  morning,  noon,  and 
night ;  till  in  one  desperate  moment  he 
makes  a  wild  snatch  for  liberty  in  the  only 
way  that  seems  to  offer — by  marrying  her, 
and  forcing  the  fetters  from  his  wrist  to 
hers. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  picture  to  look  at. 
It  conjured  up  a  whole  army  of  doubts, 
terrors,   and  suspicions.     Foremost  among 
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them  the  thought,  what  would  be  the  next 
move  m  this  evil  game?  So  far,  Delphine 
had  wrought  her  own  will  to  her  heart's 
content.  What  was  there  yet  remaining 
for  her  to  do  ?  Was  she  about  to  settle 
down  peaceable  and  contented  in  her 
iniquity,  or  had  she  some  other  dark  and 
intricate  moves  on  hand  ? 

The  latter  supposition  seemed  the  most 
feasible.  If  she  were  only  wishing  to 
marry  Wolf  and  secure  to  herself  the 
Eeece  possessions,  why  bring  Bernard's 
child  upon  the  scene  at  all?  Why  risk 
failure  by  bringing  this  infant  among  those 
who  had  known  the  father  from  babyhood 
upwards  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  were 
about  to  instal  the  boy  in  his  rights,  why 
not  do  so  openly  and  at  once  by  producmg 
legal  proof  of  his  father's  marriage  ? 

And  on  the  heels  of  this  thought  came 
another,  a  black,  baneful,  awful  thought, 
which  set  her  shiverinof  and  shakino:  as 
though  struck  by  a  sudden  December  frost, 
in  the  midst  of  the  August  sunshine  which 
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beat  down  upon  lier  bare  head,  and  made 
a  whole  gardenful  of  flowers,  birds,  and 
insects  glad  and  rejoicing.  A  voice  seemed 
to  whisper  in  her  ear,  clear,  loud,  distinct 
as  ever  spoke  human  voice  :  "  One  or  other 
of  these  two  stands  in  this  woman's  way  ; 
one  or  other  will  be  put  out  of  it.  Which 
will  it  be,  the  man  or  the  child  ?  " 
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|E'S  a  beast,  just  as  mucli  as  though 
he  had  horns  and  hoofs!  He's 
a  viper,  a  crawHng  snake,  a  loath- 
some lizard,  a  vile,  gaping  toad,  a  hideous, 
creeping  rat,  a  traiUng,  wriggling  worm !  " 
and  Delphine,  reclining  on  a  lounging-chair 
in  front  of  her  mirror,  threw  away  the 
end  of  a  cigarette  into  her  toilet-tray, 
lighted  another,  and  puffed  away  vigor- 
ously. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  sailor-like  individual  had  made  his 
appearance  at  Plas-y-Coed.  Delphine's 
dinner,  sent  up  to  her  by  her  desire, 
stood  waiting  on  a  small  table  in  a  farther 
corner   of  the    room ;    it  had    been   thus 
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standing  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  she 
had  not  so  much  as  lifted  a  cover.  Even 
her  dry  sherry  and  drier  biscuit  remained 
neglected  and  untasted,  the  small  heap  of 
cigarette  ashes  in  her  toilette  tray  testify- 
ing on  what  her  energies  had  been 
expended. 

Olivette,  leaning  back  on  a  sofa,  her 
hands  clasped  high  on  her  head,  her  apron 
and  cap  lying  in  a  white  muslin  mound  at 
her  feet,  seemed  not  one  whit  surprised 
at  her  mistress's  tirade.  She  only  yawned 
slightly,  kicked  off  her  slippers,  and  asked  : 

"  How  did  he  find  out  where  vou 
where  ?     That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  How — how — how  ?  "  repeated  Delphine 
fiercely,  turning  round  and  facing  her. 
"  Why,  how  do  you  think  he  could,  except 
through  your  stupidity?  Not  a  living 
soul  would  ever  have  traced  me,  I'll 
warrant  that,  for  I  took  care  to  give  only 
one  address  everywhere,  and  that  at  a 
grocer's  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
But    you — you    must    needs    tell  Stephen 
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Geary  our  exact  destination  ;  he  writes  it 
down,  this  fellow  comes  upon  it,  and  off 
he  goes,  buys  a  sailor's  rig-out,  works  his 
passage  over,  and  here  he  is ;  and — and 
— there  we  are,  that's  all." 

"You  didn't  suppose  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  Steve  know  where  I  was  bound,  did 
you  ?  "  asked  Olivette  calmly. 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  thought  you  under- 
stood that  I  undertook  to  find  you  a  better 
man  than  Steve,  as  you  call  him,  a  man 
to  whom  Steve  couldn't  hold  a  candle." 

"  I  thought  you  understood  that  I  de- 
clined the  honour." 

"  And  why — why — why  ?  "  shrieked 
Delphine.  "What  possesses  you  to  stick 
to  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  a  cottage 
and  ten  acres  of  garden-ground  to  bless 
himself  with  ?  " 

"  I  happen  to  be  rather  fond  of  him." 

"  Fond  of  him !     You  !  " 

The  tone  in  which  these  two  pronouns 
were  uttered  is  impossible  to  express  with 
a  pen? 
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"Yes — I,"  calmly,  coolly,  obstinately 
averred  Olivette. 

"  What,  after  Michael,  and  Hiram,  and 
Publius,  and  the  Lord  knows  who  besides?" 

"Yes,  after  Michael,  and  Hiram,  and 
Publius,  and  the  Lord  knows  who  besides,  I 
am  able  to  say  I  am  rather  fond  of  Stephen 
Geary,  my  sister  ;"  and  Olivette,  so  saying, 
rose  from  her  sofa,  went  to  the  toilet-table, 
and  commenced  uncoiling  her  thick  plaits 
of  black  hair,  sticking  her  hair-pins  into  the 
cushion  in  front  of  Delphine. 

"  Well,  this  is  [the  end  of  your  fond- 
ness, that's  all,"  retorted  Delphine.  "  The 
beast  has  tracked  us  down,  and  here  we 
are  as  completely  caught  as  though  we 
had  been  taken  in  a  net." 

"You'll  be  sure  to  fnid,  a  way  out  for 
yourself.  There  never  was  a  trap  set  yet 
out  of  which  you  didn't  wriggle." 

"Ah,  that  may  be,  but  there  are  no 
thanks  due  to  those  who  get  me  into  it ! 
Of  course  I'm  bound  to  get  the  better  of 
this  creature,  otherwise  I'm  in  a  bad  case 
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indeed,  but  it'll  cost  me  a  good  deal  more 
trouble  tlian  I  bargained  for,  and  will  go 
near  to  upsetting  all  my  plans,  just  as  tliey 
were  beginning  to  run  along  so  smoothly." 

"What  did  he  know?  What  did  he 
think  we  were  doing  here,  you   and   I?" 

"He  knew  a  little  too  much  to  please 
me.  He  knew  we  had  the  little  wretch 
with  us" — here  Delphine  nodded  towards 
the  room,  which  opened  off  hers,  where 
the  unconscious  Bertie  lay  sleeping — "  and 
he  part  guessed,  part  pumped  out  of  the 
woman  at  the  lodge  the  rest.  Off  she 
goes  to-morrow,  neck  and  crop,  I'll  answer 
for  that." 

"  Of  course  he  didn't  approve  of  the 
marrying  part  of  the  business  ?  " 

"  The  beast !  no !  He  had  the  impudence 
to  J  forbid  it,  and  swore — my  word,  you 
should  have  heard  him — that  unless  I  fell 
in  with  his  views,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  them,  he  would  at  once  go  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  state  the  case  to  him, 
and   have    Bertie   installed  in  his   rights." 
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"  And  how  much  the  better  would  he 
be  for  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  him, 
and  is  the  only  hold  I  have  on  the  crea- 
ture. I  said,  '  Of  course  you  get  me  as 
well  as  Wolf  at  once  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  fraud  and  conspiracy,  Bertie  will 
have  proper  guardians  set  over  him,  your 
character  in  my  solicitor's  hands  will  come 
out  beautifully,  and  one  and  all  we  dis- 
appear from  the  scene.'  " 

"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  had  a  plan  of  his  own  to 
propose,  of  course,  and  tried  to  prove  to 
me  it  was  to  our  mutual  advantage  that 
our  plans  should  coalesce.  He  said :  '  Of 
course,  if  I  betray  you,  you  get  nothing ; 
if  you  fail  me,  I  c^et  nothino^.  The  thincj 
is,  we  must  play  into  each  other's  hands, 
and  each  fulfil  the  conditions  the  other 
imposes.' " 

"  And  what  conditions,  I  should  like  to 
know,  does  he  impose  ?  " 

"  He  !     First  and  foremost  that  I  should 
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keep  my  promise  and  marry  liim — liim, 
the  toad,  the  viper,  the  curse  of  my  hfe ! 
I  think  I  see  myself!"  And  Delphine 
burst  into  peal  after  peal  of  ringing- 
laughter,  which,  reaching  Judith's  ears  in 
the  room  below,  made  her  wonder  what 
new  piece  of  iniquity  was  on  hand. 

"And  then?" 

"And  then  we  were  to  come  forward, 
he  and  I,  as  the  guardians  of  the  helpless 
Bertie.  No,  that  wasn't  quite  it  either. 
He  is  to  come  forward,  as  a  stranger  to 
me,  but  a  friend  of  Bertha's,  who  has 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  child  I  have 
had  charge  of  so  long  is  really  legitimate. 
Bertha  having  been  properly  married  at 
Bermuda.  This  fact  I  am  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  of;  not  a  living  soul  in  New 
York  knew  I  had  witnessed  Bertha's  mar- 
riage ;  I  did  not  sign  the  registry ;  the 
parson  who  married  her  is  dead,  and  the 
only  other  witnesses,  tAVO  sailors,  are  no 
one  knows  where  by  this  time.  It  was  a 
splendid   idea,  so   feasible   and   natural,  I 
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couldn't  help  applauding  it  in  spite  of 
myself.  You  see,  no  one  at  first  believed 
Bertha  was  married,  and  I  took  good  care 
to  let  no  one  know  I  was  present  at  the 
ceremony.  This  wretch,  however,  has 
taken  the  pains  to  go  to  Bermuda  and 
ferret  it  all  out,  and  now  he  knows  as 
much  as  we  do.  Yes,  it  was  a  splendid 
plan,  only,  unfortunately,  I  happen  to  have 
other  ideas  of  my  own  to  work  out  now !  " 

"I  can't  see  that  it  was  such  a  splendid 
plan — it  would  fail  altogether  on  one  point. 
Naturally,  when  Wolf  was  accused  of  de- 
frauding the  heir,  he  would  betray  your 
share  of  the  transaction,  and  would  prove 
the  large  sums  you  had  received  from 
time  to  time." 

The  two  women  were  talking  earnestly 
enough  now ;  their  heads  were  close 
together,  their  eyes  were  looking  each 
into  the  other's  with  a  piercing,  prolonged 
gaze,  Avhicli  said  now  and  again  more 
than  their  words. 

Delphi ne  turned  a  dead  white. 
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"  Wolf  was  not  to  be  there  to  say  an}^- 
tliing,"  she  whispered. 

For  a  moment  they  stared  at  each  other, 
saying  never  a  word.  Then  Olivette  drew 
a  long  breath. 

"  Oh-h-h !  That  was  his  plan,  was 
it  ?     What  did  you  say  to  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  agreed  ;  I  said,  '  Yes,  my  friend,  it  is 
a  grand  conception.  After  all,  it  is  better 
than  marrying  him.  My  footsteps  are 
light ;  I  open  and  shut  doors  without  a 
sound ;  I  creep  into  his  room  in  the  dead 
of  night ;  I  put  under  his  nostrils  a  bottle 
of  chloroform  which  I  get  him  to  buy  for 
my  sick  headaches  at  a  chemist's  a  day  or 
two  previously,  and  which  afterwards,  so 
I  swear,  he  borrows  of  me  for  his  own. 
He  sleeps,  and  sleeps^  and  sleeps,  till  he 
sleeps  for  ever.  Then  comes  forward  the 
friend  with  the  marriage-certificate.  Bertie 
is  proclaimed  heir  ;  the  devoted  aunt,  out  of 
gratitude,  marries  the !  benevolent  stranger. 
They  cherish  the  little  heir,  and  live  on 
his    property    till    they    have    built    and 
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feathered  a  nest  for  themselves  in  a  distant 
land,  to  which,  at  the  very  right  moment, 
they  stretch  out  their  wings  and  take 
flight,  never  to  return  to  this  dreary  Eng- 
land any  more.  My  friend,  it  is  a  glorious 
plot ;  there  is  only  one  man  in  England 
beside  yourself  capable  of  conceiving  it, 
and  that  man  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  ! ' " 

"  Did  he  believe  in  your  admiration  for 
his  genius  ?  " 

"  Not  he.  He  took  to  threateninoj  as^ain, 
then  to  reasoning,  then  to  persuading.  I 
agreed,  of  course,  with  liim  on  all  points  ; 
took  my  earrings  out  of  my  ears  (they 
didn't  suit  me,  so  I  don't  regret  them) 
because  he  said  he  had  no  money  left — 
swore  and  re-swore  my  promise  to  marry 
him,  vowed  to  go  up  to  London  to  report 
progress  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and  so 
£rot  rid  of  him." 

"  Ah,  those  were  your  words,  but  what 
were  your  intentions  ?  " 

"  Precisely  the  same  as  before,  only 
possibly  things  may  have  to    be  hastened 
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on  a  little  bit  more  tlian  I  like,  or  the 
man  will  step  in  again  and  spoil  every- 
thing. Also  we  shall  have  to  use  caution 
— oh,  so  much — become  extra  benevolent 
to  the  whole  world  in  general,  and  the 
little  Bertie  in  particular,  that  people  will 
turn  up  their  eyes,  and  say  their  dox- 
ologies  wlienever  they  come  upon  us  in 
the  street." 

There  came  a  long  pause  now.  Olivette 
stood  still  with  her  weight  of  black  hair 
lying  in  one  hand. 

"  Delphine,"  she  almost  whispered,  her- 
self growing  whiter  and  whiter  as  she  said 
the  words,  "  I  do  believe  Phil  Munday's 
plan  is  a  less  dangerous  one  than  yours. 
Don't  you  see " 

"  No,  I  don't  see !  "  interrupted  Delphine 
furiously,  jumping  up  from  her  chair,  and 
stamping  her  feet  violently  on  the  ground. 
"  I  don't  see,  and  I  won't  see,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  see !  I  won't  even  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you." 

Olivette  stared  at  her. 
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"  Why,  wliat  has  come  to  you  now  ? 
You  don't  mean  to  say " 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  to  say,  and  I'm  going 
to  say,  and  I  shall  say  as  long  as  ever  I 
please,  that  I  won't  hurt  one  hair  of  this 
man's  head,  because  I  happen  to  be,  as 
you  said  just  now  of  your  Steve,  'rather 
fond  of  him.' " 

Olivette's  smile  of  incredulity  may  be 
pardoned  her. 

"What!"  s?ie  cried  contemptuously, 
"  after  Christophe,  and  Wallace,  and 
Phil  Munday,  and  the  Lord  knows  who 
besides!" 

"  Yes ;  after  Christophe,  and  Wallace, 
and  Phil  Munday,  and  the  Lord  knows  who 
besides,  I  am  still  able  to  say  I  love  this 
man.  There,  believe  it  or  not,  as  you 
please  ;  but  I  love  him — I  love  him — I  love 
him  as  I  never  yet  loved  living  man,  and 
will  let  him  go  for  no  living  soul.  Have  I 
ever  before  had  such  a  one  as  he  shrink 
and  shiver  before  me ;  have  I  ever  before 
had    a   man   like   him    to    writhe    in    his 
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chains,  and  yet  not  dare  to  shake  them 
off?  Have  I  ever  before  made  such  a 
bold,  hard  spirit  as  his  cower  or  quail 
in  this  way  ?  Great  Heavens,  what  a 
master  he  w^ould  make,  let  him  but  once 
get  the  upper  hand !  I  can  see  it  in  his 
eye ;  how  it  glares  and  glowers  at  me 
sometimes  when  I  smile  so  prettily  up  at 
him  and  make  him  kiss  my  darling  lips ; 
I  can  feel  it  in  his  grip  sometimes,  when 
he  seizes  my  arm  and  says  in  that  grandly 
dramatic  way  of  his — ah,  what  the  stage 
has  lost  in  him  ! — '  Woman,  how  dared  you 
do  this,'  or  'that.'  Do  you  suppose  I 
don't  glory  in  having  such  a  man  as  this 
at  my  feet?  Do  you  suppose  I  don't 
delight  in  feeling  my  grip,  my  hold  on 
him,  his  body,  soul,  and  spirit  ?  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  throw  him  over  to  marry 
such  a  one  as  Phil  Munday  ?  Bah !  it's 
sickening  to  speak  of  the  two  men  in  one 
breath!" 

Delphine,      in      her      excitement,      had 
stretched    out   her    arms,    as    though    she 
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were  addressing  an  audience,  and,  as  slie 
finished  speaking,  clasped  and  wrung  her 
hands  to  give  extra  emphasis  to  her  words. 

Ohvette  regarded  her  with  a  look  half 
sullen,  half  contemptuous. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  rant  and  rave  in  that 
style  as  though  you  wanted  to  bring  down 
the  house,"  she  said.  "  I  repeat  what  I  said 
just  now  :  of  the  two  Phil  Munday's  plan 
is  the  safest  for  us  all,  not  that  I'm  wantino- 
to  shirk  my  share  of  the  arrangement ; 
but  I  can  see  just  as  far  as  you,  my 
sister,  and  a  little  farther  at  times,  and  it 
seems  to  me  this  '  grand  man,'  as  you  call 
him,  will  sooner  or  later  be  stricken  with 
a  fit  of  repentance,  and  will  turn  round 
upon  us  all  and  denounce  us." 

"  He  stricken  with  repentance,  with  me 
at  his  elbow  !  "  exclaimed  Delphine  scorn- 
fully. 

"Hear  me  out.  I  saw  him  come  home 
from  church  on  the  Sunda}^  we  came  down 
here.  I  w^as  behind  the  laurels  as  he  came 
in  at  the  gate,  and  I  heard  him  muttering 
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and  muttering  as  he  went  along,  how  that 
he  would  get  his  soul  back  again — I  dare 
say  you  know  what  he  meant  by  that — 
if  Judith,  Judith,  Judith — I'm  sure  he 
said  the  name  over  a  hundred  times  as  he 
went  along — would   only  help  him.     Now 

it  strikes  me  that  this  Judith " 

"  She  !  "  again  interrupted  Delphine  with 
withering  scorn.  "  She  !  a  milky-faced,  in- 
sipid, old-young  thing  like  that  to  do  me 
a  hurt  and  upset  my  plans  !  Child,  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Why,  she  must  have  been  at  least  fifty  when 
she  was  born,  and  now  she's  close  upon 
seventy !  She !  I've  no  patience.  Why, 
her  veins  run  with  water,  not  blood ! 
The  thing  she  calls  a  heart  is  nothing 
but  a  little  reservoir.  Would  any  but 
she  let  a  woman  come  into  a  house  and  win 
her  lover  away  from  her  side  without 
so  much  as  a  struggle  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  is   biding  her   time.      At 
any   rate.    I    strongly    advise    you    to    do 
nothing  till  she  is  out  of  the  house.     Her 
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eyes  are  sharp,  her  ears  are  keen  ;  see 
how  quickly  she  has  found  out  that  we 
neither  of  us  are  too  fond  of  the  little 
imp  in  there." 

"  Wait  till  she  is  out  of  the  house ! 
Why,  that  will  not  be  till  next  summer  ! 
A  Welsh  winter  to  be  got  through  !  Im- 
possible." 

"  There  are  ways  of  getting  through  it. 
You  have  a  nice  pair  of  ponies  to  drive 
about ;  you  can  go  up  and  down  to  London 
as  often  as  you  please.  It's  I  who  am 
to  be  pitied,  left  alone  to  look  after  the 
imp." 

"Yes,  and  you  must  look  after  him  a 
little  more  closely,  too,  otherwise  we  shall 
have  him  making  more  friends  than  will 
be  convenient.  Only  yesterday  I  found 
him  in  that  wretched  old  Bryce's  room, 
mounted  on  a  table  eating  sugar-plums  as 
fast  as  the  old  woman  could  feed  him. 
And  you,  I  suppose,  were  upstairs  writing 
to  your  Steve?" 

"Yes,  but   he    won't   do   it   again.     He 
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gave  her  a  black  eve  this  morning,  and. 
sent  her  away  howHng.  I've  made  him 
beheve  that  both  these  old  women" — that 
meant  Mrs.  Eeece  and  Bryce — "  eat  little 
children.  I  showed  him  the  corner  of  the 
garden  where  they  were  taken  to  be  killed, 
and  another  corner  where  their  bones  were 
buried  after  the  old  women  had  picked 
them.  He'll  keep  clear  enough  of  them 
now.  No,  it  isn't  the  child,  and  it  isn't 
the  old  women  you  have  to  fear  ;  it's; 
that  silent  girl  with  her  eyes  always  wide- 
open  who'll  be  the  thorn  in  your  side, 
and  if  you're  wise,  you  won't  make  one- 
single  move  till  she's  out  of  the  house." 

She  looked  up,  expecting  another  of 
Delphine's  vehement  tirades  in  reply. 
Delphine,  however,  did  not  so  much  as 
part  her  lips.  She  had  gone  to  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  taken  thence  a  red  morocco 
scent-case  which  she  had  unlocked,  and 
now  stood  silently  surveying.  It  contained 
three  small,  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

32—2 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

|]|^HAT  was  an  awful  inspiration  which 
came  to  Judith  in  the  bright 
August  sunshine,  chilhng  her 
blood  and  freezing  her  senses.  For  days 
afterwards  she  went  about  the  house 
feeling  sick  and  tired.  She  could  scarcely 
eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  At  one  moment  she 
felt  as  though  she  must  rush  abroad,  pro- 
claiming everywhere  her  terrors,  warning 
Wolf  and  Mrs.  Eeece  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them ;  at  another,  as  though 
she  must  move  heaven  and  eartli 
to  get  little  Bertie  from  this  evil 
woman's  charge,  and  hide  him  away  some- 
where in  safety.  Anon  she  would  resolve 
to    make  one    final    passionate    appeal  to 
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Wolf  to  shake  himself  free  from  this 
terrible  bondage,  and  again  the  next 
moment  would  make  up  her  mind  to 
plead  with  Delphine  personally,  confront 
her  with  the  evil  she  had  done,  call  upon 
her  to  repent  and  atone,  or  threaten  to  de- 
nounce her  and  her  misdoings  to  the  world. 
She  actually,  with  this  intention  strong 
upon  her,  Avent  up  the  stairs  to  Delphine's 
room,  had  her  hand  on  the  handle  of  the 
door,  suddenly  paused,  and  crept  away 
noiselessly,  like  any  thief  in  the  night,  as 
the  thought  flashed  into  her  brain  that, 
if  she  denounced  Delphine,  she  denounced 
Wolf.  They  were  companions  in  crime, 
and  must  sink  or  swim   together. 

Her  fears  pressed  upon  her  heavily.  At 
times  her  eyes  would  brighten  and  cheeks 
flush  as  though  fever  held  her  in  its  clasp  ; 
at  others  she  would  shiver  and  tremble  as 
though  stricken  with  ague.  When  Wolf 
first  came  back  from  his  few  days'  visit  to 
London,  he  was  struck  by  the  sudden 
changes  in  her  appearance.     He  could  not 
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keep  his  eyes  off  lier  whenever  they 
-chanced  to  be  in  the  same  room.  Though 
this  (lid  not  occur  often — never  save  at 
meal-times — it  added  not  a  httle  to  her 
•embarrassment,  and  made  her  feel  the 
necessity  for  absolute  self-control.  She 
envied  the  hard  wooden  mask  Wolfs 
features  were  capable  of  turning  to  the 
world  ;  she  even  envied  Delphine  her  arts 
and  coquetries,  wdiich,  like  the  flimsiest 
of  veils,  were  as  capable  of  disguising 
alike  features  and  feelings  as  Wolfs 
wooden  mask.  She  spent  as  much  of  her 
time  as  possible  in  her  own  room,  or,  if 
not  there,  alone  w^ith  Mrs.  Eeece,  whose 
lack  of  eyesight  made  her  just  then  a 
most  desirable  companion. 

But  the  night  w^as  her  worst  time. 
Sleep  came  to  her  only  in  sna^.ches.  The 
rest  of  the  night  was  divided  between 
hideous  nightmares,  in  which  sometimes 
Wolf,  sometimes  little  Bertie,  lay  white, 
writhing,  and  dying  at  her  feet,  and  waking 
liours  scarcely  less  hideous,  in  which  she 
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sa^  at  her  half-opened  bedroom-door, 
torturing  herself  with  all  sorts  of  imagined 
and  imaginary  noises. 

When  September  came  in,  as  it  did  that 
year  loud  and  blustering  instead  of  golden 
and  hazy  as  it  comes  at  times,  many  was 
the  night  she  sat  through,  half- dressed  at 
her  chamber-door,  transforming  the  low 
wind-sighs  (which  not  even  modern 
mediaeval  glass  can  exclude)  into  plaintive, 
childish  wails,  or  hearing  above  the 
boisterous  gusts  which  beat  now  and 
again  against  the  casement,  Wolfs  deep 
voice  calling  aloud  for  help. 

Once  as  she  sat  thus,  chiding  herself  at 
times  for  her  nervous  fears,  yet  utterly 
unable  to  divest  herself  of  them,  she  was 
convinced  that  she  heard  a  slipperless, 
muffled  tread  pass  her  door  and  go  down 
the  stairs.  Barefooted  herself  she  jumped 
up  and  instantly  prepared  to  follow.  Her 
door  was  slightly  opened  (she  never  shut  it 
now  till  morning  dawned),  she  made  not  a 
sound  getting  out  of  the  room,  and  stood 
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motionless  in  the  corridor  outside,  listenintr 
whence  had  gone  the  sounds.  There  was  a 
young  hazy  moon,  across  which  the  wind 
hurried  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  there  came 
to  her  in  snatches  just  enough  of  light  to 
show  her  that  the  corridor,  the  staircase, 
and  the  hall  below  held  not  a  living  soul. 
She  listened  for  five  minutes  intently,  as 
though  her  life  depended  on  the  length  of 
time  she  could  hold  her  breath.  Xo,  not  a 
sound  anywhere  save  the  rushing  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  occasional  rattle 
of  an  unlocked  window.  She  turned  to  go 
back  to  her  room,  trying  to  persuade 
herself  that  her  ears  had  played  her  false, 
when,  lo  !  there  came  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  and  a  sudden  followiuG^  £?leam  of 
moonlight  sped  across  the  corridor, 
lighting  up  the  ofF-passages  as  it  went, 
and  revealing  to  her  gaze  in  that  special 
narrow  passage  leading  to  the  servants' 
quarters,  the  same  pair  of  strong  counti'v 
shoes  which  had  once  before  vexed  her 
sight. 
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To  take  possession  of  them,  carry  them 
back  to  her  room,  and  to  lock  securely  her 
door,  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

"  There,  Bryce,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  I  shall  have  something  to  confront  you 
with  now,  and  one  way  or  another  I  will 
find  out  what  work  you  have  on  hand  that 
can  only  be  carried  on  in  secret  in  the  dead 
of  night." 

And  confront  her  with  the  shoes  she  did 
the  very  next  morning.  She  waited  only 
to  hear  Wolf  shut  himself  in  his  study,  to 
see  Delphine  and  Olivette  with  Bertie 
depart  in  the  little  pony-carriage  for  their 
morning  drive,  before  she  went  downstairs 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  shoes  in  hand, 
placed  them  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
old  woman,  and  said  : 

"Bryce,  I  have  brought  your  shoes  back. 
Now  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  sends  you  wandering  about  the  house 
shoeless  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  " 

Bryce  started,  looked  up  with  a  deep 
frown    wrinkling   her   old   forehead,   rose 
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from  her  cliair,  closely  shut  her  window, 
went  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  folded  her 
arms  on  the  table  where  stood  the  shoes, 
and  said  : 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me,  Miss  Judith, 
what  keeps  you  awake  and  listening  half 
through  the  night,  and  why  it  is  your  door 
is   never   shut   now  ?  " 

Judith  was  prepared  for  this.  She  had 
thought  the  matter  well  over,  had  made 
sure  in  her  own  mind  how  far  her  senti- 
ments and  Bryce's  ran  alongside  of  each 
other  in  this  matter,  and  where  they 
diverged ;  she  had  also  decided  that  the 
most  candid  was  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  old  woman  if  she  expected  to 
effect  a  coalition  between  their  diverging 
ideas. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Bryce,"  she  answered 
frankly  enough  ;  "  two  anxieties  have  kept 
me  sleepless  for  many  a  night  past ;  one  is 
for  the  dear  little  baby-stranger,  the  other 
is  for  your  master.  Now,  please,  answer 
my  question." 
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Bryce  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Thoughts  for  the  master  don't  trouble 
me,  miss,"  she  said ;  "  but  as  for  that  dear 
little  boy,  I  would  lay  my  life  down  to  get 
him  safe  and  sound  out  of  their  clutches 
and  put  into  his  rights." 

"  Put  into  his  rights !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  asked  Judith,  anxious  to  see  how 
far  the  woman's  knowledge  on  the  matter 
extended. 

Bryce  waved  her  hand  towards  the 
window  whence  could  be  seen  the  groups 
of  tall  elms,  in  which  the  returned  colony 
of  rooks  flapped,  and  fought,  and 
quarrelled,  and  pecked,  as  some  gene- 
rations of  rooks   had   done    before    them. 

"What  does  that  mean,  Miss  Judith?" 
she  asked. 

"  Nothing  more  than  that  the  rooks  have 
come  back  to  their  nests  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  noise  and  hubbub  the 
workmen  made,"  answered  Judith  com- 
posedly ;  "  I  mean  the  first  lot  of  workmen 
your     master    had     down    from    London. 
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Don't  you  know  you  said  wliat  a  noisy  set 
of  men  tliey  were  ?  Very  well,  the  poor 
things  disturbed  naturally  take  fhght ; 
when  everything  is  quiet  they  as  naturally 
come  back  ai^^ain.'' 

Bryce  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  no  use  telling  me  that,  Miss  Judith. 
God  Almighty  doesn't  give  His  creatures 
their  instincts  for  nothing.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  they  don't  know  just  as  well  as 
you  or  I  do"' — here  she  fixed  the  keenest 
glance  her  old  eyes  were  capable  of  on 
Judith's  listening  face — "  that  Master 
Bernard's  son  has  come  to  his  own  right- 
ful home  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  How  do  you  know  he  is  Master 
Bernard's  son  ? "  questioned  Judith  at 
length,  after  she  had  borne  the  old 
woman's  gaze  unflinchingly  for  at  least  a 
minute  and  a  half. 

"  How  do  I  know !  Didn't  I  carry 
Master  Bernard  himself  in  my  arms  from 
the  time  he  was  a  month  old  ?     Hasn't  this 
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boy  his  father's  hair,  his  father's  eyes,  his 
father's  bold,  winsome  way?  How  do  I 
know?  Why,  next  you'll  be  wanting  to 
make  me  believe  I'm  as  blind  and  unknow- 
ing as  you'd  make  out  the  rooks  to  be !  " 

"  Ah,  I'm  afraid  you  see  a  likeness  where 
no  one  else  would,  Bryce,"  said  Judith, 
honestly  speaking  her  own  thoughts,  for 
little  Bertie's  paternity  was  proved  to  her 
mind  by  other  evidence  than  his  hair  and 
eyes.  "I'm  sure  he's  not  half  so  much 
like  Mr.  Bernard's  portrait  in  the  library  as 
Mr..  Wolf  is,  and  if  you  went  about  saying 
he  was  Mr.  Bernard's  son,  no  one  would 
believe  you." 

Her  last  sentence  she  emphasised  word 
by  word.  She  wished  to  find  out  if  this 
old  woman  had  taken  anyone  into  her  con- 
fidence ;  also  whether  she  had  any  further 
evidence  to  produce  as  to  Bertie's  heirship. 

"I  know  that.  Miss  Judith,"  said  Bryce 
in  a  slightly  injured  tone;  "and  I'm  not 
one  to  go  about  saying  what  I  can't  prove. 
Not  a  soul  has  heard  a  word  from  my  lips 
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yet — not  a  soul  shall  till  I've  something 
more  to  say  than  I  have  now.  Then  let 
tliose  look  to  themselves  who  have  kept 
him  out  of  his  rights — that's  all." 

Judith's  heart  beat  quickly.  This  was 
tlie  point  at  which  she  wished  to  arrive. 
She  went  close  uj)  to  Bryce  and  took  her 
wrinkled  old  hand. 

"  Bryce,"  she  said  in  a  low,  earnest  tone, 
"we  must  join  hands  now  and  help  each 
other.  We  are  both  striving  for  the  same 
thing — to  restore  Master  Bertie  to  his 
rights ;  only  you  would  do  it  one  way, 
I  another.  Now  we  must  work  to2:ether, 
hand-in-hand,  as  I  said,  for  the  same  end 
and  in  the  same  way.  Will  you  agree  to 
this  ?  " 

Bryce  freed  her  hand  uneasily  from 
Judith's  clasp. 

"  I  don't  know  quite  what  you  mean," 
she  said  in  a  troubled  tone ;  "  for  my  part 
I  don't  care  what  way  I  go  to  work  so  long 
as  the  wicked  get  judged  and  punished,  and 
Master  Bernard's  son  comes  into  his  own." 
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"But  I  care  very  much  which  way  I 
go  to  work,  and  I  want  you  to  care  too. 
Supposing  that  all  you  say  is  true — 
remember  we  have  no  proof  that  it  is  true 
— I  want  this  house  and  lands  not  to  be 
wrested — dragged  with  threats,  as  it  were 
— out  of  Mr.  Wolf's  hands.  No,  I  want 
him,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  restore  them 
to  the  child  with  as  little  of  publicity  as 
possible — as  little  of  disgrace  as  possible  to 
the  old  name  of  Eeece." 

She  knew  this  consideration  would 
weigh  with  the  faithful  old  servant  if  none 
other  would.  Bryce  looked  still  more 
troubled. 

"  He'll  never  give  up  the  house  and  land 
of  his  own  free  will.  Miss  Judith,"  she 
muttered,  "  and  Heaven  only  knows  how 
we  should  make  him  give  it  up,  for  proof 
would  be  hard  to  get  from  all  that  way 
across  the  sea." 

""  Exactly,"  agreed  Judith ;  "  proof 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  us  two 
women  to  get  without  calling  lawyers  in  to 
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help  US ;  and  think  what  a  terrible  dis- 
grace that  would  be  in  the  county.  Why, 
the  old  name  of  Eeece  would  be  tarnished 
for  ever." 

Bryce  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  Her 
heart  was  at  conflict  with  herself;  her  love 
for  her  nursling's  son  fought  with  her  love 
and  sense  of  duty  to  the  whole  Eeece 
family,  root  and  branch. 

"  I  wish  he  were  not  a  Eeece,  that's  all," 
she  muttered  at  length  between  her  teeth  ; 
"  he  would  get  little  enough  of  mercy  at 
my  hands  then." 

"Yes,  but  Mr.  Wolf  is  a  Eeece  to  the 
backbone,  so  we  must  try  to  spare  him  all 
we  can  ;  must — do  you  understand,  Bryce  ? 
You  must  not  say  one  word  of  your  fancies 
about  this  boy  to  living  soul,  nor  let  any- 
body believe  for  a  moment  you  think  him 
to  be  any  other  than  Miss  Pierpoint's 
nephew.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Aye,  that's  easy  enough  to  understand  ! 
I'm  not  so  fond  of  gossiping  but  what 
I   can    hold    my    tongue    when  '  there's    a 
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need.  That's  what  I'm  not  to  do,  Miss 
Judith — gossip,  I  mean.  Now  what  is  it 
you  want  me  to  do  for  Master  Bernard's 
boy  ?  that's  the  thinsf  I'm  thinking  most 
of." 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  take  care  of 
him  till  we  can  see  what  can  be  done  for 
tJie  best.  I  want  you  to  watch  over  him 
at  every  turn,  to  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
always  on  the  alert,  and,  directly  your 
suspicions  are  aroused  about  anything  ever 
so  slight,  to  come  and  tell  me.  But  I  want 
you,  beyond  everything  else,  not  to  show 
the  slightest  affection  for  the  child — not  on 
any  account  to  have  him  in  here,  and  give 
Iiim  sweets  as  you  did  the  other  day — in 
fact,  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  him,  or 
else  you  may  be  quite  sure,  before  you 
know  where  you  are,  you'll  be  turned  out 
of  the  house  ;  and  what  can  I  do  here  alone 
and  single-handed  ?  " 

"He    wouldn't    do    that,    Miss    Judith, 
surely !     He's    wicked     and     hard-hearted 
enough,    God    knows ;    but     he    wouldn't 
VOL.  n.  33 
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surely  turn  an  old  Ijody  like  me  out  of 
the  house  after  serving  his  family  nigh 
upon  sixty  3^ears — aye,  and  my  mother 
and  father  doing  the  same  before  me  ?  " 

"  He  !  Mr.  Wolf  wouldn't,  you  may  be 
quite  sure ;  but  she — you  know  whom  I 
mean — would  in  an  instant,  if  you  stood  in 
the  way  of  her  plans ;  and  you  must 
remember,  Bryce,  it  is  she,  not  he,  who  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  Avickedness  that 
goes  on  in  the  house,  so  be  cautious  before 
her — pray  do !  You  and  I  must  never  be 
seen  talking  together,  or  they  will  find  us 
out ;  if  you  have  really  anything  to  say  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  know,  come  to  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  My  door  will  never 
be  locked,  and  I  know  you  are  famous  at 
creeping  about  the  house  after  midnight." 

"  Miss  Judith,  you  are  famous  at  listening  ; 
the  only  three  times  in  my  life  I  ever  did 
such  a  thing  you  found  me  out." 

"  And  why  did  you  do  it  those  three 
times,  liryce?  It  was  not  a  nice  thing  to 
do,  was  it  ?  " 
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"Why?  Because  I  heard  him — the 
master,  I  mean — walking  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  night  after  night,  night  after 
night.  And  I  said  to  myself,  that  man's 
conscience  is  evil,  he  can't  rest  night  or 
day.  Then  I  crept  downstairs,  and  lay 
hidino^  behind  the  bio-  clock  in  the  hall,  and 
heard  him  shi'iek  out  and  fall  when  the 
ghost  came  out  of  the  wall  and  showed 
him  the  red  hands.  Oh,  Miss  Judith,  it's 
that  blood-stone  ring  I  Why  did  you  bring 
it  into  the  house  ?  Why  does  he  persist  in 
wearing  it  on  his  hand,  as  he  does  ?  Get  it 
back.  Miss  Judith — for  the  love  of  Heaven 
get  it  back  before  we  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse  !  " 

"  I  Avill  get  it  back  if  it  is  possible,  and 
will  give  it  to  you,  and  you  shall  throw  it 
into  the  stream  after  the  other,  if  you'll 
only    promise     to    do     what    I've     asked 

you." 

"  It's  little  enough  you've  asked  me  to 
do  yet,  Miss  Judith ;  is  there  nothing 
besides  can  be  done?     Hark!    there's  the 
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mistress's  bell ;  she  wonders  why  I  haven't 
been  up  to  her  for  orders  yet.  Nothing 
besides  that  I  can  do  ?  "  she  repeated  this 
wistfully,  and  not  a  little  sadly. 

Judith  sighed. 

"Nothing,  I  fear,  Bryce.  These  things 
are  never  out  of  my  thoughts,  night  or  day. 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  think  over  them  till  I 
can  think  no  more.  I  pray  over  them  till 
words  fail  me,  and  then  I  kneel  with 
clasped  hands  till  nearly  daybreak,  hoping 
for  a  ray  of  light.  Yet  all  I  can  find  to  do 
at  the  present  moment,  is  to  watch  and 
wait — nothing  more." 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

|i|^ELPHIN'E'S  fondness  for  lier  little 
^^H  nephew  about  tliis  time  became 
remarkable,  not  to  say  excessive. 
It  took  a  violently  demonstrative  form ; 
everybody  wlio  came  into  the  house  was 
struck  with  it.  The  child  had  toys  show- 
ered upon  him  from  morning  till  night,  a 
weekly  packet  arriving  from  London  con- 
taining everything  that  was  new  and  costly 
in  the  way  of  playthings,  matched  by  a 
similar  packet  from  a  leading  confectioner, 
containing  everything  that  heart  of  child 
could  desire  in  the  way  of  sweetmeats. 
Delphine  went  about  with  a  pouch  full  of 
these  suspended  from  her  side,  and  literally 
pelted  the  boy  with  them  every  hour  in  the 
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da}'.  As  the  little  fellow  set  off  for  his 
morning  walk  with  Olivette,  a  sudden 
shower  of  chocolate  creams  would  surprise 
him  from  an  upper  window,  and  handfuls 
of  comfits  and  sugared  almonds  would 
greet  him  on  his  return.  Then,  too,  his 
clothing,  always  handsome  and  costly,  be- 
came at  this  time  a  type  of  luxury  and 
splendour  itself.  He  shone  out  bravely  in 
liame-coloured  satins  and  ruby  velvets, 
marigold  plushes,  and  sage-green  silks,  all 
of  them  exquisitely  adorned  with  the 
rarest  of  Brussels  laces  and  Spanish  guip- 
ures. Not  a  servant  in  the  house  but  what 
noted  the  aunt's  tenderness  and  indulgence 
to  her  small  nephew. 

"  He's  a  lucky  one  for  an  orphan,"  said 
they,  "  to  fall  into  such  good  hands." 

Even  the  old  rector  of  Llanrhaiadr, 
calling  about  this  time  to  see  Wolf,  and 
finding  Delphine  and  the  boy  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  was  struck  by  the 
maternal  fondness  she  displayed  for  the 
child.     She    held    him    on    her  knee  close 
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to  lier  heart  tlie  whole  time  the  rector 
was  in  the  room. 

"  He  is  your  own,  of  course,  ma'am," 
said  the  old  gentleman.  He  had  not  been 
introduced  to  Delphine,  but  that  with  him 
did  not  make  the  slightest  difference  ;  the 
introduction  could  just  as  well  follow  as 
precede  a  string  of  friendly  interrogatories. 

"  He  is  my  very  own — aren't  you,  dar- 
ling ?  "  said  Delphine,  popping  a  big  pear- 
drop  into  Bertie's  mouth,  which  effectually 
prevented  his  replying  ;  "  he  is  my  only 
sister's  only  child,  and  if  that  doesn't  make 
him  my  own,  what  should  ?  "  and  she  put 
up  her  hand  to  her  eyes  as  though  to  shut 
out  a  sudden,  painful  memory. 

The  rector  hastened  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  You  are  on  a  visit  here,  are  you  not  ? 
Do  you  make  a  long  stay  ?  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  yet  of  seeing  you  at  our 
church." 

Delphine  drew  an  exquisite  cross,  of 
Mary-lilies    in    wrought    gold,    from    the 
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bosom  of  her  dress,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
clergyman. 

"  I  am  a  Catholic,"  she  said ;  "  that  ex- 
plains. But  Mr.  Wolf  is  doing  his  best  to 
convert  me.  Ah,  the  long  talks  we  have 
about  your  churches,  your  prayers,  your 
hymns.  And  I  say  to  him,  '  Mr.  Wolf,  I 
would  be  Protestant  to-morrow  if  you 
w^ould  but  get  rid  of  your  ugly  hymn- 
tunes  and  sing  the  delicious  melodies  we 
sinu^  in  our  own  churches  ;  and  then  I  sinsf 
to  him  our  hymns,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so 
touching,  and  he  stands  rapt,  enthralled. 
Ah,  shall  I  sing  one  to  you  now  ?  " 

The  question  was  asked  in  her  sweetest 
and  most  caressing  of  tones  ;  without  wait- 
ing for  the  rector's  reply,  she  went  to  the 
piano,  Bertie  clasped  in  her  arms  still,  and 
played  the  air,  at  reduced  time,  of  t]ie 
Spanish  love-ditty  she  had  sung  with  such 
evil  effect  on  a  certain  Sunday  not  so  very 
long  ago.  Into  the  words,  whatever  they 
were,  she  threw  tlie  wliole  cf  expression 
she  had  at  command,  upturning  her  dark 
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eyes  coquettishly  to  the  old  clergyman's 
lack-lustre  grey  ones. 

He  looked  as  lie  felt — bewildered. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "  very  sweetly  sung, 
but — but — pardon  me,  is  it — can  it  be  a 
hymn  ?  " 

Wolf  entering  at  this  moment  had  the 
concluding  stanza  repeated  for  his  special 
benefit,  the  brilliant,  coquettish  eyes  being 
transferred  from  the  rector's  face  to  his 
own. 

A  dark,  heavy  frown  was  the  only 
acknowledgment  he  made  her,  an  acknow- 
ledgment which  Delphine  in  her  turn  ac- 
knowledged by  rising  slowly  from  the  piano 
— Bertie  still  clinging  about  her  neck — and 
curtseying  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  though 
she  must  be  sinking  through  the  floor. 
Then,  retreating  backwards  towards  the 
door,  she  repeated  her  reverences  once, 
twice,  three  times — not  an  easy  thing  to  do 
with  grace,  seeing  she  liad  a  child  of  three 
or  four  years  in  her  arms,  but,  nevertheless, 
with  grace  she  accomplished  it,  going  easily 
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and  in  leisurely  style  step  by  step  towards 
the  door,  till  finally,  kissing  her  hand  once 
to  Wolf,  once  to  the  rector,  she  disap- 
peared. 

The  old  clergyman  turned  to  Wolf 
enquiringly. 

"  A  charming  person,  no  doubt,  but — 
ah,  pardon  me — a  little  out  of  the  com- 
mon." 

Wolf,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  dis- 
cuss either  Delphine's  charmingness  or 
eccentricities. 

''  You  wished  to  see  me  this  morning  ?  " 
he  said,  with  a  direct  bluntness  which 
brought  the  rector  straight  to  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

He  hastened  to  explain.  A  series  of  re 
vival  services  were  beino;  set  on  foot  bv 
himself  and  some  brother-clergymen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Would  Wolf,  as  a  clergy- 
man experienced  in  such  work,  take  part  in 
them  ? 

Wolf  shook  his  head  resolutely. 

"  I  am  not  in  tune  for  that  sort  of  thinof,'' 
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lie  said  coldly.  "Also  my  opinions  on 
many  points  have  undergone  a  modification 
of  late,  and  I  am  not  so  confident  as  I  once 
was  of  the  capabilities  of  Christianity  for 
meeting  all  mundane  ills." 

So  the  worthy  rector  was  forced  once 
more  to  depart,  pained  and  depressed,  also 
not  a  little  startled  by  Wolf's  frank  con- 
fession of  unorthodoxy. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  owing  to  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  Wolf's 
inner  convictions,  a  certain  visible  outward 
change  in  the  man  might  at  this  period 
have  been  noted  by  a  careful  and  minute 
observer.  Delphine  saw  it,  and  exulted 
over  it,  laying  to  her  soul  the  flattering 
unction  that  her  witcheries  were  all-potent 
now,  that  the  man  had  said  to  himself,  "  It 
is  kismet ! "  and  had  bowed  his  head  to 
Avhat  he  felt  powerless  to  resist.  Judith 
saw  it,  and  mourned  over  it,  connecting  it 
somehow  in  her  own  mind  with  odd 
volumes  of  Bentham,  Locke,  and  James 
Mill,  which  she  had  more  than  once  noted. 
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as  she  passed  his  half-open  study-door,  lying 
among  his  numerous  account-books  on  his 
writing-table ;  and  she  said  in  the  depths 
of  that  aching,  overstrained  heart  of 
hers  : 

"  He  is  trying  a  new  opiate  now.  He  is 
drugging  his  soul  as  some  men  drug  their 
bodies,  and  will  be  as  hard  to  waken  as  any 
half-drunken  sleeper." 

It  was  a  bitter  thought.  She  felt  as  one 
might  feel  who,  in  a  sinking  ship,  where  a 
last  chance  for  life  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  seamen,  sees  the  spirit- 
cask  broken  open,  and  the  men,  one  and 
all,  steeping  their  brains  in  drunken  inca- 
pacity. There  was  she,  watching,  praying, 
striving,  straining  every  mental  and  physi- 
cal power  she  possessed  to  steer  him  clear 
of  the  rocks  which  threatened  to  make 
shipwreck  of  him.  There  was  he,  within, 
so  to  speak,  an  hour's  sail  of  them,  shutting 
his  eyes  calmly,  and  saying  : 

"  Thank  you  ;  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
I   would  rather  not  see  them,  and  then  it 
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will  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  as 
though  they  were  not  there." 

Thus,  at  least,  she  interpreted  the  im- 
passiveness,  the  indifference,  with  which  at 
this  period  he  surveyed  Delphine's  wildest 
vagaries  and  caprices  ;  the  calmly  imper- 
turbable manner  in  which  of  late  he  had 
fulfilled  his  duties  as  landlord  of  a  large 
property  and  master  of  a  fair-sized  house- 
hold ;  the  utter  lack  of  meaning  or  emotion 
in  eye  or  mouth.  His  old  startling  restless- 
ness of  tone  and  odd  abruptness  of  manner, 
which  at  times  and  by  turns  had  terrified  or 
pained  Judith,  were  utterly  gone.  In  their 
stead  she  noticed  an  evenness,  a  dryness,  an 
emptiness  of  voice,  look,  manner,  which 
could  only  belong  to  a  man  in  whom  all 
spiritual  vitality  w^ere  torpid  or  extinct. 

And  she,  with  heart  and  brain  attuned  to 
their  utmost  pitch,  stood  waiting,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  for  one  final,  passionate 
appeal  to  his  conscience ! 

After  long  thought  she  had  decided  that 
this  was  the  one  and  only  thing  which  lay 
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in  her  power  to  do  now.  Other  things,  as 
time  went  on,  might  He  ready  to  her  hand  ; 
but  just  now,  in  this  dim  hght,  and  with 
eyes  strained  by  tears  and  long  watching, 
she  could  see  but  this  one  step  to  take.  So 
she  lay  awake  at  nights  wondering  and 
wondering  how  best  it  could  be  taken  ; 
from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  when 
she  sat  down  to  the  breakfast-table,  till, 
prayers  ended  and  good-nights  said,  she 
made  her  way  in  silence  to  her  room,  but 
one  thought  filled  her  brain — how  to  secure 
to  herself  and  Wolf  a  brief  ten  minutes  for 
quiet  talk. 

The  thing  w^as  beset  with  difficulties  all 
round.  In  the  first  place — there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it — Wolf  liad  of  late  taken 
to  deliberately  avoiding  her  society  when- 
ever it  was  practicable  for  him  to  do  so. 
If  che  went  into  a  room  and  he  was  there 
alone,  or  with  Delphine,  he  would  at  once 
make  some  excuse,  and  there  and  then  dis- 
appear. He  never  offered  to  walk  or  drive 
with  her  now ;  did  he  see  her  in  the  garden 
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as  lie  returned  to  the  house,  he  would  at 
once  take  another  path,  or  even  go  in 
by  the  servants'  entrance — anything,  so  it 
seemed,  sooner  than  meet  her  face  to  face, 
eye  to  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  had  he  been  most 
willing — nay,  more,  most  desirous  to  secure 
a  quiet  talk  with  her,  circumstances  would 
have  been  against  him.  Every  corner  alike 
of  house  and  garden  seemed  pervaded  by 
Delphine's  presence,  or  by  that  of  her 
shadow.  Olivette.  Did  one  sit  down  with  a 
book  in  a  quiet  corner  anywhere,  there 
would  come  without  fail  a  sudden  opening 
of  an  unexpected  door,  and  Delphine  would 
flit  across  the  room  to  re-flit  in  another  five 
minutes  through  another  door,  leaving  be- 
hind her  an  uncomfortable,  apprehensive 
feeling  of  her  being  somewhere  close  at 
hand,  ready  to  appear  at  any  unexpected 
moment ;  or,  her  voice  would  be  heard 
singing  in  high-pitched  keys  adown  cor- 
ridors or  across  the  hall  as  though  she 
were    coming,    coming,    and    would    soon 
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appear  ;  or,  as  one  sat  at  an  open  window 
writing  a  letter,  a  shadov/  would  fall  across 
the  paper — one  would  look  up,  and  Del- 
phine  would  be  there  smiling  and  sunny, 
or  sullen  and  cloudy,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Did  one  make  a  vehement  essay  for 
solitude,  and  seclude  oneself  with  one's 
thoughts  in  a  summer-house  or  some  shady 
nook  in  the  garden,  there  would  come  a 
rustling  somewhere  among  the  laurels  and 
bays,  and  Olivette  would  be  seen,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  Avithout,  her  small 
charge  by  her  side.  Did  one  make  an 
attempt  for  a  quiet  moonlight  stroll  on 
the  terrace  before  doors  and  windows  were 
shut  for  the  night,  there  would  surely 
come  the  sound  of  the  opening  of  a  case- 
ment overhead,  and  the  sopranos  of  one  or 
other  of  these  restless  women  would  fall 
athwart  one's  thoughts ;  or,  it  might  be, 
perhaps,  without  so  much  as  a  whispered 
sound  overhead,  one  would  look  up  and 
find,  with  a  start,  one  or  perhaps  two  pairs 
of    handsome,    large-pu])illed    black    eyes 
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looking  down  on  one  with  an  expression  in 
them  not  easy  to  read. 

It  was  bewildering,  it  was  distressing  ; 
the  more  so  as  the  dreary,  windy,  winter 
days  came  creeping  on  apace,  and  Judith 
was  compelled,  whether  she  would  or  not, 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
them  brought  them  all  by  so  much  the 
nearer  to  the  wedding-day  of  Wolf  and 
Delphine. 

This  had  been  at  first,  by  an  odd  caprice 
of  Delphine's,  fixed  for  Christmas  Eve. 

"  We  shall  then  be  far  away  in  dear 
Paris  or  Eome,"  she  had  said,  with  her  arm 
twined  caressingly  round  Wolf's  neck,  and 
her  full,  dark  ej^es  looking  up  into  his 
dulled  grey  ones,  "  when  your  odious  plum- 
puddings  and  mince-pies  are  being  eaten. 
Heavens !  what  men  and  women  can  bring 
themselves  to  feed  upon  !  " 

Wolf  had  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment, making  no  effort  to  free  himself  from 
her  caressing  white  hand. 

Of  a  truth,  so  he  said  to  himself  many 
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times  in  the  day  now,  in  the  path  he  had 
chosen  to  tread  a  thorn  more  or  less  could 
matter  but  little. 

He  announced  the  date  of  the  wedding- 
day  in  the  calmest  and  driest  of  voices  to 
his  mother  the  next  time  they  met  at  table. 

"So  soon,  Wolf?"  was  all  Mrs.  Eeece's 
reply,  in  a  tone  neither  complimentary  nor 
congratulatory.  And  the  thought  in  her 
heart  as  she  said  this  was  :  "  Well,  if  she  is 
going  to  throw  him  over,  she'll  have  to  be 
quick  about  it.  What  a  fool  Wolf  is  to 
hurry  matters  forward  so !  " 

Bryce  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the 
time  the  announcement  was  made,  having 
come  in  on  a  mission  from  the  servants* 
quarters.  She  came  up  to  Wolf's  side  with 
a  troubled  look  on  her  old  face. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  warningly,  "  if  you  must 
have  the  wedding-feast  on  Christmas  Eve, 
you'll  mind  to  have  the  empty  chair  put  for 
the  missing  guest.  No  Eeece  for  the  last 
hundred  years  has  made  a  feast  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  without  it." 
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"  I  do  not  understand,"  began  Wolf  in  an 
indifferent  tone. 

Delphine  came  forward  quivering  with 
curiosity.  The  one  weak  point  in  this 
young  person's  composition  was  supersti- 
tion. Her  belief  in  ancient  myth  and 
legend,  in  the  wildest  of  old  wives'  fables, 
was  marvellous.  It  was  possibly  the  only 
outlet  her  manner  of  life  had  left  her  for 
behef  in  the  unseen  and  unknown.  Her 
scepticism  found  continuous  vent  amid  the 
proprieties  and  virtues  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

"  Now  what's  this — who's  the  missing 
guest,  I  should  like  to  know,  and  why 
must  an  empty  chair  be  put  for  him  ?  "  she 
exclaimed,  hurrying  her  words  out  with  a 
forgetfulness  of  their  ordinary  accompani- 
ment of  arch  glances  and  dimpling  smiles 
unusual  to  her. 

Bryce  began  to  explain. 

"It's  only  when  a  banquet's  made  on 
Christmas  Eve.  People  often  forget  those 
who  ought  to  be  asked,  and  those  whose 
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hearts  are  right  with  their  relatives  and 
friends  hke  to  leave  an  empty  chair  for 
them,  so  that  if  they  came  in  they  would 
see  they  had  been  tliought  of.  Once  a 
Eeece  made  a  banquet  on  Christmas  Eve, 

and   forgot    to    put    the    chair "      She 

broke  off  abruptly. 

"  Well,   what  happened  P  "  queried  Del- 
phine  sharply. 

"  It  was  a  feast  given  to  all  the  tenants 
and  servants  on  the  estate,  and  they  left 
out  one  who  ought  to  have  been  there,  the 
old  toll-keeper  of  Llanrhaiadr  gate,"  said 
Bryce,  raising  her  voice  to  narrative  pitch. 
"  He  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
they  thought  he  was  too  old  to  get  so  far. 
But  worst  of  all,  they  forgot  to  ])ut  the 
empty  chair,  and  when  in  the  middle  of 
the  feast  the  old  man  came  in,  hobbling 
and  limping,  there  was  no  seat  for  him  to 
be  seen.  So  up  he  went  straight  to  the 
squire  and  said  :  '  Squire,  yei^terday  at  mid- 
night I  looked  out  at  my  window  and  saw 
(for  all  the  gate  was  shut)  a  whole  proces- 
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sion  of  mourners  and  a  hearse  with  black 
noddmg  plumes  go  through.  A  man  fol- 
lowed a  long  way  behind,  weeping  bitterly. 
I  went  up  to  him  and  said  :  "  Master,  whose 
corpse  is  that  that  went  through  the  gate 
a  moment  ago  ?  "  He  turned  and  looked  at 
me,  and  said  :  "  The  corpse  of  one  who 
forgets  the  aged  and  poor."  Squire,  I 
didn't  know  who  he  meant  till  I  came  here 
to-day  and  found  never  a  place  left  for  me  at 
table.'  It  all  came  true,"  here  Bryce's  voice 
dropped  to  a  dismal  whisper,  "  the  squire 
was  dead  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and« 
his  corpse  was  carried  along  that  very  road, 
the  old  toll-keeper  himself  opening  the 
gate  to  let  it  pa^s  through." 

Delphine  had  turned  very  white  while 
the  story  was  being  told. 

"  Oh,  you  old  raven  ! "  she  said,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders,  and  turning  her  back 
on  the  old  body.  But,  when  she  found 
herself  once  more  alone  with  Wolf  it  was  : 
"  My  Wolf,  it  shall  not  be  Christmas  Eve 
after    all,    nor    any  day    this   year,  for  on 
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second  thoughts  it  is  an  uneven  number 
and  uneven  numbers  don't  serve  me  well. 
We  will  wait  till  the  bright  new  year  comes 
in,  and  then  we  will  not  say  one  word  to 
anybody  about  it,  but  will  creep  up  to 
London  together,  find  out  a  nice  little 
registry-office,  just  go  in  and  sign  our 
names,  drive  away  and  enjoy  the  most 
delicious  of  champagne  lunches,  and  then 
off  we'll  go  to  the  dearest,  pleasantest  city 
in  the  world — darling,  diabolical  Paris, 
where  if  such  dreary  thnigs  as  corpses  and 
hearses  do  exist,  people  at  any  rate  are  too 
polite  to  talk  about  them." 
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